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The Hopkins Tae Kwon Do club performs a demonstration at the Recreation Center to showcase their members’ abilities for interested undergraduates. 
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Hopkins earns (+ in 
sustainability report 


stitute, said. “When it comes to 
the endowment, you can't see it, 
you can’t taste it, you can’t feel 
it.” Orlowski emphasized that 
it is important to see whether 


most recent report 
last week, which 
used seven crite- 
ria to determine 
the environmental 
friendliness of 100 
prominent colleges 
and universities. 
Amongtheseven 
criteria, Hopkins’ 
grades ranged from 
an A in investment 
priorities to an F in 
endowment trans- 
parency, as neither 
its proxy voting 
record nor a list of 
endowment _ hold- 
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universities are 
investing in en- 
vironmentally 
friendly funds or 
environmentally 
unfriendly funds 
when _ between 
the 100 universi- 
ties graded, $258 
billion in endow- 
ment monies are 
in the market. 
“This report 
really focuses on 
providing info 
not just on parts 
of sustainability 
that are front and 


ings is made pub- 
lic. In investment 
priorities, Hopkins 
received an A for 
investing in renew- 
able energy funds. In shareholder 
engagement, Hopkins received a 


“Most things, such as green 
building, organic food and en- 
ergy efficient lighting are easy to 
see touch, and even feel,” Mark 
Orlowski, Executive Director of 
the Sustainable Endowments In- 


Study abroad participation sees sharp decline Congress moves 
to halve student 


Number of students going abroad 
dips 20 percent due to recent 
changes, Villa Spelman closing 


By CINDY CHEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Recent administrative changes — in- 
cluding last year’s controversial sale of 
the Villa Spelman and subsequent sus- 
pension of the University’s program there 
— have spurred a 20 percent decline 
in the number of students who studied 
abroad in the fall semester. 

Eighty-nine students studied abroad 
in fall of 2005; only 71 students traveled 
to study in the past semester. 

While this shift is largely influenced 
by recent program reforms, administra- 
tors also attribute other internal factors to 
this decline. Overall, however, students 
and administrators attest to an increas- 
ing interest in study abroad programs. 

Although the Fall 2006 study abroad 
figures are slightly higher than those from 
Spring 2006, study abroad advisor Ruth 
Aranow cited spring sports and spring 
MCATs as forces that keep students from 
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Participants in the Study Abroad program are given the chance to study in oversea countries like France. 


traveling. “Some students even want to 
stay for Spring Fair,” Aranow added. 

In the 2005-2006 academic year, Villa 
Spelman in Florence was home abroad 
for more than 10 Hopkins students each 
semester. Italy was closed as a study 
abroad option for students when the Vil- 
la was suspended this year. 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


SPORTS 


* Both the men’s and 
women’s swimming 
teams finished their 
seasons with wins at 
a dual meet against 
Washington & Lee, 
146-110. The team is 
getting ready to head 
to the Conference 
Championships, AI2. 


© It’s rush mania at Hopkins, so check out 


our Greek Focus to gain some insight into 
the process, B2. 


Other challenges come in the way of 
students’ plans for abroad. “The obsta- 
cles to these great experiences are usu- 
ally financial or timing,” John Bader, As- 
sociate Dean for Academic Programs and 
Advising, said. Aranow has observed 
a more recent decline in exchanges 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





Sophomores Jon Bernhardt 


Joan. interest. 


By SIMON WAXMAN. 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The U.S. House of Representatives has 
overwhelmingly approved a bill that will, 
over the course of a five-year period, cut in 
half the interest rate charged to undergrad- 
uate students supported by certain feder- 
ally funded loans. 

One hundred twenty-four Republicans 
joined 232 Democrats in endorsing the Col- 
lege Student Relief Act of 2007, which will 
be paid for by decreasing subsidies to loan- 
granting agencies. The bill will now be sent 
to the Senate for review. Should the Senate 
ratify the bill and President Bush sign into 
it law, the bill will affect those students 
borrowing under the Federal Family Edu- 
cation Loan and Direct Loan Programs. 

“I think this bill is an excellent first 
step for the new Congress,” Ellen Frish- 
berg, the University’s director of Student 
Financial Services, said. “It has started the 
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Stulo committee selects 
MSE co-chairs tor 07-08 


By MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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and Nora Kritinsky, along with 
junior Jon Collins, have been se- 
lected to co-chair the 2007 MSE 
Symposium, the theme of which 
will be “Renewing American 
Culture: The Perspectives that 
Shape Our World.” 

The Committee On Leadership 
Appointments (COLA) and Stu- 
dent Council recently approved 
the co-chairs after a lengthy and 
complex selection process. 

_ Three groups of three stu- 
dents applied, according to COLA 
member Jason Imbrogno, a senior. 
“Each group writes a proposal, 
usually in the area of 35 to 40 pag- 
es, that discusses potential themes 
and speakers for their sympo- 
sium. The proposal also lays out 
any new ideas for the symposium 

_ that the group might have.” 

Krinitsky and Collins, who 
were on the symposium staff 
in 2006, applied for the co-chair 
positions as a group. 

“Writing a proposal for the 
symposium is an intense pro- 








COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
MSE speaker Afeni Shakur addresses an 
audience in Shriver Hall on Oct. 26. 


cess, as COLA requests informa- 
tion on basically every aspect of 
organizing the symposium and 
how you plan to do it,” Krinitsky 
said. “They require things like your 
fundraising plan, potential speak- 
ers and ideas about what you will 
change and improve.” 

Next came group interviews 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


center, but also on 
parts of the en- 
dowment, which 
are less _ visible 
and less obvious,” 
Orlowski said. “While it may 
seem like we're putting more of 
an emphasis on the endowment, 
we're really just bringing it into 
the public view.” 

The University scored well 
in the administration, climate 
change and energy, and food and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 








COURTESY OF KEITH WELLER 
Moser worked at Hopkins for 31 years. 


Researcher 


Hugo Moser 
dies at 62 


By ANUM AZAM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hugo W. Moser, former presi- 
dent of the Kennedy Krieger In- 
stitute, passed away on Jan. 20 
after complications from vascular 
surgery. He was 82. 

Moser acted as president of the 
Kennedy Krieger Institute from 
1976 to 1988 and went on to act 
as director of its Neurogenetics 
Research Center. A past profes- 
sor of Neurology and Pediatrics 
at Hopkins, he was prominent 
worldwide for research on genet- 
ic disorders affecting the nervous 
system of children; his research 
on X-linked adrenoleukodystro- 
phy (ALD) was profiled in the 
1992 movie Lorenzo's Oil. 

“Hugo is truly extraordinary 
— not only because of the level 
of success of his research and 
work — but because he, through 
all his endeavors, always truly 
and deeply’cared about his pa- 
tients and their families. It some- 
times appeared to me that the 
urge to alleviate their suffering 
gave him the seeming endless 
energy and endurance that his 
distinguished career required,” 
Christian Theda, M.D., assistant 
professor at the Department of 
Pediatrics at the School of Medi- 
cine, said. 

Moser’s career spanned 50 
years in the field; with his team, 
he identified the biochemical 
abnormalities associated with 
the disease and developed tests, 

~ CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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City hospitals unite for disaster preparations Brody to 


Eleven Baltimore city hospitals 
have entered into an agreement of 
mutual aid and cooperation that 
will allow for faster and more effi- 
cient sharing of staff and supplies 
in the event of terrorist attack or 
other disaster. Participating insti- 
tutions include the Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Hopkins Bayview Medical 
Center and Union Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

“Just as our first respond- 
ers talk to each other through 
interoperable communications 
equipment, this step means that 
our hospitals can collaborate ef- 
ficiently in the midst of a serious 
event,” said Baltimore City May- 
or Sheila Dixon in a statement re- 
leased Jan. 21. 

The agreement represents a 
significant break from traditional 
emergency protocol. In a memo- 
randum entitled “Baltimore City 
Healthcare Facilities Mutual Aid 
System,” details of the agreement 
have been laid out reducing the 
number of administrative steps re- 
quired for one of the 11 hospitals 
to transfer supplies to another. Ac- 
tions that previously required le- 
gal and financial approval by each 
of the hospital's authorities, such 
as the sending of pharmaceuticals 
or equipment, are now authorized 
for all participating institutions. 
Other specifics, such as the han- 

dling of insurance coverage, staff 
salary, and confidentiality have 
also been covered. 

“Something could happen. to 
Maryland General, so we would 





MSE Symposium chairs to explore new publicity strategies 


Continued from Page A1 
with each potential team. 

“They try to get to know the 
applicants, as well as ask ques- 
tions that were brought up while 
discussing the proposal, as well 
as offer thoughts and sugges- 
tions on making the Symposium 
more appropriate for the school,” 
Collins said. 

Imbrogno said that the inter- 
views are a chance to gauge their 
commitment to the Symposium. 

Junior Scott Montejunas, who 
is currently studying abroad, 
led COLA during the first se- 
mester, along with Imbrogno 
sophomore Chetan Malella, and 
freshman Alieu Kanu. Prior to 
winter break, the organization 
gave a unanimous vote of sup- 
port for the group, followed by 
Student Council approving the 
selection. 

Each co-chair is given a title 
based on their role in the plan- 
ning of the Symposium. Accord- 
ing to Imbrogno, traditionally 
the programming chair is most 
responsible for finding speakers 
and figuring out their logistics, 
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Union Memorial is participating in an agreement between 1 


look at what nearby hospitals 
could take their patients or provide 
staff to help them out,” explained 
Michele Lagana, vice president 
of administration at the Hopkins 
Bayview Medical Center. 

Before the agreement, Laga- 
na, who is responsible for emer- 
gency preparedness, had to go 
through lengthy and involved 
approval processes before she 
could authorize the sharing of 
staff or supplies with other hos- 
pitals. With the memorandum 
she pointed out that her response 





while financing and publicity 
took their obvious roles. 

However, Bernhardt, the pro- 
gramming chair, says the group 
plans to favor a more cohesive 
approach. 

“If you don’t have coopera- 
tion, things fall apart. We made 
the decision to make things more 
unified,” Bernhardt said. 

“Our goal is to work collabora- 
tively throughout the year as the 
workload for each job fluctuates,” 
said Collins. 

As publicity chair, Collins’s 
responsibilities include, creating 
and developing our program, 
posters, website, and other ad- 
vertisements for the Sympo- 
sium. 
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to assistance can now be, “We can 
do that, we don’t have to worry 
about the details of it [and] we 
have the authority to do it.” 

Another idea behind the agree- 
ment is to facilitate quick and ex- 
pedient communication between 
the hospitals. Baltimore city agen- 
cies, including the police and fire 
departments, also participated in 
the development of the agreement, 
and in the event of a citywide pub- 
lic health emergency they too will 
cooperate to assist the hospitals in 
handling the emergency. 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Immortal Technique was the final performance of this year's MSE Symposium. 


“My biggest _ responsibili- 
ties will come in the spring and 
over the summer, as we raise the 
neccesary funds to finance the 
Symposium,” said Krinitsky, the 
fundraising chair. She plans to 
garner funds from grant appli- 
cations, advertisement sales and 
individual donations. 

“We'll continue to sell season 
tickets to those who wish to re- 
serve a guaranteed seat at each 
event,” she added. 

The issue of funding is an im- 
portant one for the Symposium. 

“As speakers raise their fees, 
it becomes harder and harder to 
match them,” said Collins. 

“We need these resources to 
produce a successful Sympo- 
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1 city hospitals to ensure the city's safety in event of a disaster. 
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“This is an important step 
forward for cooperation among 
our city’s hospitals and between 
the hospital system and the city 
in responding to major emergen- 
cies,” Ronald Peterson, President 
of Hopkins Health System, said 
in a press release. 

The other participating hospi- 
tals are Maryland General Hos- 
pital, the University of Maryland 
Medical Center, Bon Secours, 
Good Samaritan, Harbor Hospi- 
tal, Mercy Medical Center, Sinai 
Hospital, and St. Agnes Hospital. 


sium,” said Krinitsky. “In order 
to be sure that our fundraising is 


| By STEFANIE BENCA 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With next year’s departure of 


| Hopkins Provost Steven Knapp to 
| his new appointment as president 


| whom perhaps a 





successful, planning and organi- 
zation are essential.” 

She credited the 2006 co-chairs 
for their successful fundraising, 
adding that she did not feel there 
would be a need “to radically 
change our fundraising strate- 
gies. We will publicize the avail- 
ability of season tickets more, 
which should also help with the 
publicity of the Symposium as 
well.” 

Krinitsky declined to state 
how much money they planned 
to raise or what sources will pro- 
vide funding at this point in the 
process. 

The next step for the co-chairs 
will be selecting and securing 
speakers for the Symposium. 
Although, Imbrogno said, “last 
year’s group nailed down [2006 
speaker] Newt Gingrich very 
early in the process,” speakers 
have not currently been secured 
because staffing of the Sympo- 
sium is still ongoing. 

“We have an idea of who we 
want to bring, and as soon as we 
have a staff set up, we can get the 
ball rolling on that,” said Bern- 
hardt. He feels that the issue of 
what kinds of speakers to bring 
to campus is a complex one. 

“We've been doing a better 
job identifying speakers that are 
not only interesting, but that 
students want to see. We want a 
diverse line up of speakers who 
are intriguing, but who also have 
mainstream appeal and name 
recognition.” 

“We try to reach out to va- 
riety of speakers, as well as ca- 
ter to different audiences,” said 
Collins. “We believe that it is 
important to find the speakers 
that many people will want to 
come see that will also deliver a 
speech to inspire significant in- 
tellectual discourse. In order to 
keep the audience engaged, we 
will try to keep a strong connec- 
tion between our speakers and 
our theme.” 

“Attendance is always a prob- 
lem. It seems like each event is 
isolated,” said Bernhardt, who 
noted that interesting, but small- 
name, speakers have not been as 
successful. Without a big name, 
he noted, “students here are so 
focused on academics that it’s 
hard to get them to come out to 
events.” 

The co-chairs have other plans 
to boost attendance besides se- 
curing high profile speakers. Ber- 
nhardt hoped to boost turnout by 
including a lecture during orien- 
tation for freshmen to get them 
interested. 

Collins’s plans include “re- 
cruiting a large staff to advertise 
around the city, which helped im- 
prove event turnout this year.” 

“Heck, it’s a free speech with 
free food,” he added. 








of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, Hopkins is forming a search 
committee to find his successor. 
Since the provost’s position 
covers the entire University, Presi- 
dent William Brody has worked 
with the deans of all the schools in 
creating a broadly representative 


| committee. The deans themselves 


will interview the finalists, but it is 
likely that the committee will con- 
tact more than 
100 candidates 
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spearhead 
| search for new provost 


ate students, and undergraduate 
students. Suggestions and nomi- 
nations from the rest of the uni- 
versity community are a vital part 
of the selection process. 

“We are just forming the pro- 
vost search committee so we 
have not even advertised the 
position and have no candidates 
yet,” Brody said. 

The standards by which Brody 
and the provost search commit- 
tee will choose a new provost 
have been raised by the work of 
former Provost Knapp. 

“Dr. Knapp has a great under- 
standing of the correlates of aca- 
demic quality, 
and he will pro- 





in the process, of sty 
Recruiting 
dozen will be in- 
terviewed in the 


its usual pro- 

cess, the search committee will 
focus on a short list of perhaps 
three candidates to present to 


| Brody, who would then decide on 


a single candidate to recommend 
to the Board of Trustees for final 


| approval. 


In previous years, there have 


| been student protests in order to 


garner more student representa- 
tion on the search committees. 
During the search for Hopkins’ 
11th president, only one under- 
graduate student was appointed 
to the committee, alongside 15 
faculty members. Today, search 


| committees for university ap- 


pointments include representa- 
tives from the JHU faculty, gradu- 


cellent deans and 


vide excellent 
leadership to an 
institution inter- 
ested in further 


some €x- 


first round. strong leaders is one enhancing __ its 
“There will : already impres- 
be a strong of the most important give “academic 
mphasis on . = stature,” Vice 
hing out achievements of Pro Provost Paula 

nationally and vost Knapp. sees said. : 
kin sure napp’s de- 
| hag = women _— PAULA BURGER, DEAN fined role was 
and minority oF UNDERGRADUATE chief academic 
candidates are officer, respon- 
included in the EDUCATION AND VICE sible for unit- 
5 i Hopkins’ 

pool, Knapp OST ing p 

| said. If the Uni- PROV! eight schools. 
versity follows Knapp has 


particularly fo- 
cused on undergraduate student 
life with the launch of the Com- 
mission on Undergraduate Edu- 
cation purposed to enrich the 
student experience coupled with 
the research-concerted tradition 
of JHU. 

Knapp took a firm step in inte- 
grating the role of the university 
in the community on both the na- 
tional and the international lev- 
els. The Urban Health Council, 
the Urban Health Institute, the 
Diversity Leadership Council, 
and the University Committee 
on the Status of Women are other 
committees which were imple- 
mented and nurtured through 
his care. 





Advising urges students 


to pursue education abroad 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
to England as “the value of the 
dollar has become very expen- 

sive.” 

Yet financial challenges are 
not difficult to resolve, Bader ex- 
plains, since financial aid is rather 
widely accepted in the programs. 
“Timing is a more serious chal- 
lenge, in my opinion, as we have 
so many natural science and en- 
gineering students who believe 
they cannot get away from cam- 
pus for a term,” Bader said. 

To overcome this, students are 
encouraged to consider reorganiz- 
ing their courses. Fulfilling specif- 
ic credits over the summer has also 
worked wonders in making study- 
ing abroad happen. In addition, 
with the pre-approval from aca- 
demic departments, students can 
earn credits while abroad in even 
non-Hopkins-affiliated programs. 
Figures from the past three semes- 
ters reveal that up to 20percent of 
the students abroad were science 
or engineering majors. 

Administrators believe that 
the experience is well worth the 
planning. “Most of my best appli- 
cants for national scholarships, 
like the Rhodes and Marshall 
have studied abroad, as those 
foundations want to see a global 
perspective. Applicants for the 
Fulbright also benefit from hav- 
ing been ‘in country’ so they + 
know what they’re doing and are 
more likely to succeed when re- 
turning there,” says Bader. 

Students’ accounts testify even 
more to the richness of education 
abroad. For senior Steven Sferlazza, 
a political science major, his semes- 
ter at Central European University 
at Budapest was “one of [his] finest 
decisions in four years of college.” 

“I wanted to see Communism, 
not just pictures. I wanted to 
hear stories of life under Soviet 
rule,” Sferlazza recalls. After 
witnessing two Hungarian riots, 
he concludes that the experience 
was “unbelievable”. 

“These emotions, actions, and 
politics went far beyond the lec- 
ture hall,” he says. 

Senior Cassandra Gurgiolo 
spent her semester abroad in 


& 


Costa Rica in the International 
Educational Exchange Program 
co-sponsored by Hopkins. Gur- 
giolo was not at all let down by 
science education outside Hop- 
kins; more than anything, the 
Costa Rican setting enriched her 
learning. 

“Most of what I learned was 
not in a classroom, but in various 
types of forest. We also studied 
marine life by snorkeling, which 
was amazing.” 

“The students I know retrun 
from study abroad experiences 
changed forever and for the bet- 
ter — more confident, mature 
and sophisticated,” Bader said. 

Aranow also recounted being 
moved by a student’s new ma- 
turity. “I left to learn something 
about the world, but I learned 
something about myself” she - 
quoted the student. 

Still, other students traveling 
abroad are getting back more than 
education. Junior Raffi Wartanian 
is spending this spring semester 
at Denmark International Study 
in Copenhagen. 

“You start to discover what 
your interests are the more time 
you spend abroad... you're kind 
of forced to make use of your 
time, and what you do here re- 
flects who you are... In many 
ways you feel like a completely 
new person, capable of being 
molded by your new surround- 
ings,” he observes. 

Junior Jordan Wyndelts is 
preparing for her semester at 
Sophia University in Japan. 
The actual experience of being 
abroad may mean more than 
what she'll learn there. “I can 
be in America for the rest of m 
life, but this is probably the only 
time I can just jaunt around the 
world freely without having to 
worry about a job or anything,” 
she explains. 

“IT don’t want much from Ja- 
pan- I just want to have a good 
time, and come away with some 

great stories. | want to be a writ- 
er, so this is straight up life expe- 
rience for me, a way to see more 
and learn more so I have more to 
write about,” Wyndelts says. 
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Energy and Environmen- 
tal Stewardship, recent energy 
saving policies, and the priori- 
tization of organic food as the 
causes. 


of 


Given the operational issues 
that we have here at Johns Hop- 
kins, I think that the report card 
shows that we're making great 
progress,” said Davis Bookhart, 
Manager of Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Stewardship since 
last March. His position at the 
school was instrumental in Hop- 
kins receiving a B in administra- 
tion. 

In September, Bookhart 
helmed the creation of the Sus- 
tainability Committee, pull- 
ing together many of Hopkins’ 
various environmental projects. 
The committee 


up to do some very big things 
over the next few years.” . 

The committee hopes to focus 
renewable and _ alternative 
energy, new buildings and con- 
struction, 


on 


water conservation, 
and sustainable food practices, 
as well as other environmentally 
friendly projects, such as a new 
storm water management system 
that is currently in the process of 
being developed. As of now, all 
rainfall at Johns Hopkins goes 
directly into storm drains. 

“We're looking at keeping 
the rainwater here, and having 
it be absorbed into the soils, and 
maybe even be used for irriga- 
tion,” Bookhart said. 

The committee will also be 
working with dining services to 
help create an herb garden out- 


side the Fresh 


i 





is made up of 


Food Café, as 


representatives We'd been doing very well as using 
from each os : aie - more local food 
Hopkins’ nine interesting things sources, espe- 
schools (now p ; cially in an at- 
ten with ; the for years, but until tempt to find 
addition of the recently they weren't organic foods. 


Carey Business 
School), as well 





coordinated ... 


When this proj- 
ect is finished, 


as representa- Hopkin will 
tives eo the —Larry KILDUFF, Ex- eosiees: to 
library division ECUTIVE DirRECTOR_ bring in nearly 
and commu- as much food 
nication and OF FACILITIES from outside 
government af- sources, which 
fairs. requires the 


“Our hiring of Davis Bookhart 
to take a leadership role from 
an institutional perspective has 
done an enormous amount to 
pull efforts together all over the 
university,” said Larry Kilduff, 
Executive Director of Facilities 
and member of the Sustainabil- 
ity Committee. Although the 
Committee is a relatively recent 
addition to Hopkins, its effects 
have been significant, as evi- 
denced by the C+ on the sustain- 
ability report card. 

“This reflects, ona large part, a 
momentum that’s been growing 
for a few years,” said Bookhart. 
“We'd been doing very interest- 
ing things for years, but until re- 
cently they weren’t coordinated 
and hadn't been publicized. Fur- 
thermore, we're getting geared 





use of large, diesel trucks. 

“Diesel trucks get six miles 
per gallon,” Bookhart noted. He 
hopes that in the future Hopkins 
will rely less on cross-country 
transportation of foodstuffs. 

In addition, the Sustainability 
Committee is working on replac- 
ing the shuttle buses with biodie- 
sel engines, and well as adding 
new equipment that Bookhart 
says will cut emissions by up to 
50%. 

The committee is also working 
on a car share program with Flex- 
car. If it pans out, Johns Hopkins 
will have four hybrid cars avail- 
able for students and faculty to 
rent on an hourly basis. Instead of 
keys, drivers will use their J-Card. 
This program is particularly help- 
ful to the environment because 
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Univ. committee aims to improve sustainability Hopkins mourns passing of 
innovative neuroscientist 


now it will no longer be necessary 


to have a car On Campus in order 


to run errands. As a result, mem- 
bers of the Johns Hopkins com- 


munity who commute to campus 
will have the option of taking 


public transportation. 


“Studies show that every car 
in a car share program has the 
effect of taking 15 cars off the 


road,” said Mr. Bookhart; how- 
ever, he stressed the fact that 


Johns Hopkins has not come to 
a formal agreement with Flexcar 


yet. A decision may come out in 
the next few months, along with 
many of the other projects on 





COUR 


which the Sustainability Com- 
mittee is working. Ultimately, 
Bookhart said, the committee's 
goal is to find ways to be more 
efficient with rather 
than simply cutting back 

“It’s easy to lower the thermo- 


resources, 


stat to 50 deg and save energy,” 
said Bookhart. “But the trick is 
to maintain the thermostat at a 
comfortable temperature, and to 
be able to save energy at the same 
time. Maybe put in better win- 
dows or something. And I think 
that’s what sustainability all 
about. It’s all about being smart 
and creative.” 





CLT Sears 


TESY OF ITSGETTINGHOTINHERE ORG 


Johns Hopkins’ members of HEAT, a student group promoting environmental aware- 
ness, form the shape of a turbine at a rally at the College of William and Mary. 





In the January 25 edition, the front page photo of Maya 
Angelou was taken by Keith Weller, who was mistakenly 


labeled a member of the News-Letter staff. Weller took the 


picture for the DMM. 


The News-Letter regrets this error. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
programs 
Lorenzo's oil diet, pharmaco- 


counseling, such as 
logical agents, and bone marrow 
transplantation. 

“I know that Ann [Moser], 
always at his side and an in- 
dispensable part to who Hugo 
Moser was and what he/they ac- 
complished, is fully determined 
to continue and_ successfully 
complete Hugo’s most important 
recent project: the establishment 
of universal newborn screening, 
for peroxisomal disorder,” said 
Theda. 

Moser’s key research approach 
was to focus on the different, un- 
derlying causes of mental retar- 
dation, believing it necessary to 
divide them into smaller groups 
by behavioral characteristics, dis- 


| sect the phenotypes and then go 


after the underlying cause. 

“In those early days, we did 
not yet have the ability to look 
at DNA, so he would analyze 
metabolic parameters. It is that 
approach to science that led to 
the isolation and discovery of 
several rare diseases. Hugo was 


| always interested in etiology first 


and foremost, and then dissect- 
ing from that knowledge a better 
understanding of the disease,” 
explained Gary W. Goldstein, 


1 | M.D, President and CEO at the 


Institute. 

“When he first came to Kenne- 
dy Krieger Institute as President, 
he came here with a wealth of 
knowledge about the behavioral 


Pure White Male | 
& Female English 
Bulldog Puppies 


AKC registered, champion 
| bloodlines, health guar- | 
| anteed. Wormed, shots, 

vet checked. 7 weeks old. 

Available NOW for $800 

each. Email: peter_wal- | 

ter0002@vahoo.com or call | 

206-984-2859 








issues of children with mental 
retardation ... He was not just 
concerned about the science of 
mental retardation, but also the 
lives and education of these chil- 
dren. His great compassion for 
the families was one of his most 
notable characteristics,” contin- 
ued Goldstein. 

Moser’s landmark study of the 
preventative effects of Lorenzo's 
Oil proved that the oil “prevents 
the onset of the disease symp- 
toms for the vast majority of chil- 
dren suffering from this debili- 
tating disorder,” according to the 
Institute’s Web site. 

His publications on the sub- 
ject include 350 referred journal 
articles and 100 book chapters on 
his research in “metabolic disor- 
ders and the care and treatment 
programs for persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities.” 

Moser was born in Bern, Swit- 
zerland and spent his early child- 
hood in Berlin, Germany, before 
fleeing the Nazi regime in 1933. 

During his lifetime, Moser at- 
tended Harvard College and lat- 
er the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Columbia University. 
After serving in the military, he 
held a research fellowship in the 
Department of Biological Chem- 
istry at Harvard University. He 
was in the residency program 
in Neurology at Massachusetts 
General Hospital and continued 
there from 1972 to 1976 where he 
served as Professor of Neurol- 
ogy. 

A memorial service will take 
place Feb. 3°¢, 11 a.m. in the First 
Baptist Church in Wakefield, 
Mass. 
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3BD 1Bth w/ basement | 
W/ D Microwave. 2BLKS | 
from Patterson Park near | 
| JH and MD MED Univer- | 
| sities and the Harbor. (301) | 
467-4375 


Thousands of coliege 
students are addicted 
to this kind of pot. 
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people become addicted to gambling and get into 
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So take precautions to prevent problems. Set a limit 
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the National Problem Gambling Helpline (800.522.4700) for 
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New Wolman market to open de 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


The Johns H« ypkins News-Letter 


Following two weeks of delays, 
Charles Street Market, the new on- 
campus dining facility currently 
under construction on the first 
floor of Wolman Hall, is set to open 
Feb. 6 according to Dave Furhman, 
director of Dining Programs. 

The Charles Street Market, 
along with Einstein Bros. Bagels 
and café, was originally sched- 
uled to open Jan. 22 to coincide 
with the beginning of the Spring 
semester. Furhman cited various 
technical reasons for the delays 
including the snowstorms in the 
Midwest and Denver, Colo. which 
slowed transportation of equip- 
ment, slight delays on part of the 
manufacturers and that since 
some of the equipment for the 
market is customized, it took lon- 
ger than expected to construct. 

“If everything goes accord- 
ing to plan, it will be open next 
week,” Furhman said. 

Occupying the area that was 
once Wolman Dining Hall, the 
Charles Street Market will effect 
structural changes to the Wolman 
dormitory. Students will not be 
able to enter the dining facilities 
through inside entrances, as has 
been the case with the Depot and 
previously with the dining hall. 
Instead the gates facing North 
Charles Street will be opened up 
and the outdoor patio will serve 
as the primary means of access. 
The patio will be outfitted with 
new tables and chairs, according 
to Furhman. He sees these reno- 
vations, along with the creation 
of Nolan’s and Fresh Food Café, 
as marking “the beginning a new 
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Einstein Bros. Bagels and the Charles Street Market, originally scheduled to open Jan. 22, is not scheduled to open until Feb.6. 


era of Hopkins dining.” 

Dining Services plans to keep 
the hours of the market consis- 
tent with those of the Depot. 

“(The Charles Street Market] is 
certainly far more extensive than 
the Depot, but is not a full-scale 
grocery store,” Furhman said. The 
market will feature a bar with hot 
foods, salads, soups, cold cuts and 
made-to-order sandwiches. Racks 
of normal groceries and snacks 
will line the back walls along with 





| and donation 
tablished egg 


LOVING MARRIED COUPLE IN SEARCH | 
OF EGG DONOR. 


_ Looking for very healthy, attractive, caring, and intelligent | 
non-smoking woman between the ages of 19 and 29 and 
between 5’4” and 5’10” tall. Compensation offered: $25,000 
+ expenses. Donor to remain anonymous/ confidential 
eee to be coordinated by a reputable, es- 

onation organization.. To apply to be the 


couple’s donor, contact donorinformation@gmail.com. 








refrigerators of drinks and stands 
with kosher and vegetarian/vegan 
options. There will be a fresh pro- 
duce section, which, according 
to Furhman, will supply locally 





ing,” sophomore Robert Dewan 
said. “It’s worth having it totally 
completed when it opens.” 

The market will open its doors 
this Tuesday, while Einstein Bros. 





grown (Mid-At- Bagels will 
lantic regional) open officially 
fruits and veg- for business 


etables when pos- 
sible. Dining Dol- 
lars, cash, J-cash 
and_ debit/credit 
will be accepted. 
Since last fall 
the 


week. 


If everything goes 
according to plan, 
it will be open next 


— Dave FuRHMAN, 


Feb. 9. Students 
can show up 
for free ba- 
gels as part of 
a promotion 
for the café on 


Depot has the previous 
been the only morning from 
dining option in DIRECTOR OF DINING 8 am. to 12 
immediate prox- PROGRAMS p.m. 
imity to Wolman With con- 


and McCoy Halls. 
Students have reported long lines 
and difficulties with the situation. 

“Tm willing to wait for the 
market just as long as we have it 
completely built, and it’s not go- 
ing to be like Charles Commons 
where construction was ongo- 
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struction 
nearly complete, the necessary 
equipment in place and food is 
scheduled to be stocked by Ara- 
mark employees over this week- 
end, Furhman seemed pleased 
about the progress of the market. 
“Now it’s just details.” 
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House bill could spur talk on 
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| conversation about affordability 


in a more positive way than in 
the past.” 

The interest rate on the af- 
fected federally subsidized loans 
is currently 6.8 percent. If the bill 


| is passed, the rate will fall to 6.12 


percent by July 2008 and eventu- 


| ally reach 3.4 percent by January 
| 2012. Frishberg estimated that a 
| student entering repayment this 
| year will save roughly $2000 over 
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_ Moderate bunion | 
__ before surgery 6) 












the life of his or her loan. 

Among the promises Demo- 
crats made en route to victory this 
past November was a pledge to 
make higher education more af- 


| fordable. This has led some critics 
| of the bill to suggest that its impact 
| will be negligible and that it was 


written primarily to make good 


# | ona campaign commitment. 


But John Sarbanes, represent- 
ing Maryland’s 3rd Congressio- 


| nal District, disagreed with that 


assessment. 

“When you look at the effect 
that it will have over a period of 
years, when you look at the ac- 
tual repayment obligations ... the 
impact of it is real,” he said. Sar- 
banes serves on the House’s Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee and 
cosponsored the bill along with 
210 others. 

“The costof higher education has 
the potential to become the great 
new separator in American soci- 
ety,” he explained. “It will move us 
back to a situation in which means, 
not merit, is what counts.” 

But Sarbanes hastened to add 
that the bill does not represent a 
comprehensive strategy for alle- 


| viating the strain of soaring col- 


lege tuition costs. 

“This isn’t the end of the ini- 
tiative,” he said. “This is the be- 
ginning.” 

Frishberg, too, pointed out 
that much remains to be done. 

“College is currently afford- 
able to the very poor and the very 
wealthy. It is difficult for the ma- 
jority of families in the middle,” 
she said. Poor students are gen- 
erally able to obtain full cover- 
age of college tuition expenses at 


rising cost of college tuition 


public institutions through grant 
programs, although filing for as- 
sistance can be a complex and ar- 
duous process. 

Whether the new legislation is 
actually beneficial for struggling 
middle class families is not en- 
tirely clear. Benjamin Ginsberg, a 
professor in the Hopkins political 
science department and director 
of the Washington Center for the 
Study of American Government, 
observed that the bill might actu- 
ally increase the hardship of col- 
lege tuition for some. 

“Lower interest rates and 
greater availability of federally 
guaranteed tuition loans is a ma- 
jor goal for [the higher education] 
lobby because this allows col- 
leges and universities to attract 
more students and charge higher 
tuitions,” he said. “Generally 
speaking, a drop in the loan rate 
is quickly followed by tuition in- 
creases across the country.” 

Still, Frishberg asserted that 
low-interest federal loans are a 
good method for reducing the 
burdens of paying for college. 

“There is both a private benefit 
and a public good at work here,” 
she said. “The federal government 
should help to finance education 
— through provision of loan subsi- 
dies for all who need it and grants 
for the neediest citizens.” The 
overall outcome of such a system, 
ideally, is a free education for those 
who cannot pay, without restrict- 
ing access as often occurs in some 
European countries where higher 
education is available at no cost. 

Going forward, Sarbanes noted 
that the cost of higher education 
can be crippling regardless of the 
interest rate on college loans. 

“The next step, it seems to me, 
to make a meaningful dent for 
folks, is to make greater opportu- 
nities for grants” Sarbanes said. 

According to an article in the 
Washington Post, in February, the 
Senate’s Health, Education, Labor 
and Pensions Committee is likely 
to put forth a proposal that will 
raise the payout from the feder- 
ally funded Pell Grant by about 
$1000. 





Bothered by Bunions? 


If you have a painful bunion, contact the Chesapeake Research 
Group today. We are looking for qualified individuals to 
participate in a clinical research study that will evaluate the 
effectiveness of an investigational pain relieving medication 
following bunion removal. All procedures will be performed 
by the Chesapeake Foot and Ankle Center Podiatrists at the 
Chesapeake Ambulatory Surgery Center in Pasadena, Maryland. 


Dr. Ira Gottlieb * Dr. Enzo Leone 


o If you qualify for this study 
MN. you will receive: 

"i ‘Surgery at no charge 
‘Financial compensation 
‘Lab work at no charge 


*Study-related visits 
at no charge 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Juniors: got arts? 
we, 4 
Homewood Arts Certificate 


Awarded in five non-academic areas: 
Dance = Digital Media = Fine/Visual Arts 
- Music = Theatre 


Application deadline for all Juniors: 
Thurs. March ist 





For information & application materials: 
http://artsprograms.jhu.edu 
click on: “Arts Certificate Info” 


Homewood Arts Programs, Mattin 210 
ebeatty@jhu.edu 
Info meeting: Friday Feb. 9, 3pm. Mattin 161 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
TO THE CLASS OF 2007 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





Senior Portraits for the 2007 yearbook will begin on Tuesday, 
February 6th in the Hall of Fame Room — Athletic Center. It 
is important that you schedule your appointment now by log- 
ing onto Davor’s 24-hour scheduling site, 
WWW.OURYEAR.COM, entering school code 705. 


You can also call 1-800-OUR-YEAR™ (687-9327), during normal 
business hours, to schedule an appointment. 


When you schedule your appointment, you will receive com- 
plete information on how to prepare for your portrait sitting 
and other pertinent information. 


FAILURE TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED MEANS FAILURE TO 
| APPEAR IN THE YEARBOOK. ) 
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lis on Jan. 25. Legislators in both the Senate and _ 
House of Delegates have put forth bills that aim 
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EDITORIAL 
Conunitting to sustainability 


Given our proclivity for backbreaking study, 
most Hopkins students would probably scoff at a 
C+ grade. But the report from the Sustainable En- 
dowments Institute that bestowed that middling 
score upon the University’s environmental sustain- 
ability efforts is actually quite heartening. In areas 
that really matter, the University is showing great 
promise. 

The signs of Hopkins’ commitment to environ- 
mental wellbeing are all around us. Since switch- 
ing to Aramark, the University’s food services 
have become more environmentally friendly, not to 
mention supportive of the local economy. Charles 
Commons, the University’s newest building, was 
constructed with green on the brain. And, if they’re 
serious about their ideas, the members of the Sus- 
tainability Committee may well represent a bright 
spot of innovation at a University whose adminis- 
trative inertia sometimes rivals that of federal bu- 
reaucracies. 

But there is alw ays room for improvement, and 
we would like to suggest a few possibilities that the 
University might consider. 

Some changes are quite simple. For example, 
when it rains, turn off the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. Some are more complex, such as replacing 
the University’s transportation facilities with more 
environmentally safe alternatives. A university is 


ideally situated to experiment with emerging tech- | 


nologies in the areas of efficient bio-fuels (read: 
not corn-based ethanol) and hybrid and hydrogen- 
powered engines. 

Another option is carbon neutrality, also 
known as carbon offsetting. Under a carbon neu- 
tral regime, the University would voluntarily pay 
to compensate for its carbon dioxide production. 
That means it would pay a fee for every ton of car- 
bon dioxide produced by a University automobile 


or facility, as well as that generated as a result of | 
University-funded air travel and other activities. | 


That money would then be used to fund alterna- 
tive energy research and production, environmen- 
tal improvement projects in countries that cannot 
pay for them, planting trees in deforested areas, 
and other initiatives. Although carbon offsetting 
is a promising method for reducing the impact of 
greenhouse gasses in the short term, itis not a per- 
manent solution. 

That is why we encourage the University to be- 
come more active in discovering that durable fix. 


Greater dedication to research aimed at improving | 
the condition of the environment should be a prior- | 


ity here. 

Everyone should acknowledge that we have a 
long way to go. But, for now, we are pleased to know 
that the University appears willing to get there. 





The cost of inaction 


It seems nearly poetic that, not a month after the 
University decided (again) to hike tuition at a rate 
higher than inflation, the House of Representatives 
has passed a bill to cut the interest rate students pay 
on their federal college loans in half. 

As promised, the Democratic majority (with a 
substantial swell of Republican support) has taken 
an important, though minimal, first step toward 
making higher education more affordable. 

But we urge the University to heed the words of 
its own congressional representative:This is just the 
beginning. 

That’s what newly elected congressman John 
Sarbanes told the News-Letter this week about his 
support for the College Student Relief Act of 2007, 
and he’s right. College tuition, as Sarbanes aptly put 
it, has the potential to “move us back to a situation 
in which means, not merit, is what counts.” 

For all it’s self-congratulation over ‘increased 
funding for financial aid, the University has been 
as significant a contributor to that dangerous finan- 
cial backslide as any. This year it was 5.9 percent; 
last year it was 7.2. Even Provost Steven Knapp, the 


University’s second-highest ranking administrator, 


told the News-Letter last week that the cost of high- | 


er education would continue to rise at a rate higher 
than that of other goods and services. “Labor-inten- 


sive” was the term he used, but most of the people | 
who actually have to mail the $33,900 check don’t 


really buy it. 
We are particularly frightened by the specter of 


an even greater tuition hike now that students have | 


to pay less for their federally funded loans. Lower 
interest rates and cheaper tuition loans might sound 
like good news to students, but it might sound even 
better to private universities looking for a reason to 
hike tuition by even more. 

Hopefully this new initiative will serve as a top- 
down jolt to private universities like Hopkins to 
get serious about affordability in higher education. 
Bluster about financial aid means little in the face of 
skyrocketing tuition costs. The House has proven, 
even by the smallest of tokens, that action on this is 
possible. Without it, a regression to the days when 


higher education was for the wealthiest few is in- | 


evitable. 





A sign of life in the arts 


It’s become a cliché by now to say that Home- 
wood needs more art, but like most clichés, it is one 
that rings true. Despite the commendable efforts 
of several advocates of the arts, such as Director of 
Homewood Arts Eric Beatty, the paltry offering of 
visual arts classes — which do not go much beyond 
the rudiments — signals the limited options for any 
Hopkins student who wishes to explore his or her 
artistic talents. 

Thankfully, these conditions have not kept some 
motivated students from getting involved in cre- 
ative ventures. A recent example of the potential of 
student artists is the exhibit “Zero to 3600: Visualiz- 
ing North Charles Street;*.a well-received collabo- 
ration between Homewood and Maryland Institute 
College of Art students and staff that presents as- 
tute observations of Baltimore through photog- 
raphy, digital imagery and other media. Such col- 
laborations between MICA and Hopkins should be 
celebrated, and administrators ought to be serious 
about expanding the opportunities for cooperation 
in the future. 

While Hopkins allows students to take courses 
at our neighboring art school at no additional cost, 
the logistics of signing up are notoriously difficult 
for most students, particularly because our cur- 


rent class schedule clashes with that of MICA. But 
short of overhauling the Hopkins calendar, stu- 
dents should at least have easier access to course 
offerings at MICA. The intimidating misconcep- 
tion that one must be a burgeoning star of paint- 
ing or sculpture to participate at MICA is simply 
wrong — as “Zero to 3600” proves, the fields of 
digital media are just as fertile as the traditional 
media. 

The “Zero to 3600” exhibit also demonstrates that 
art can go far in helping Hopkins students become 
more engaged with the life of the city. Many of the 
works on display are eye-opening and empathetic 
looks at our local environment, and their produc- 
tion and display help dispel popular myths about 
a “dangerous” and “unfriendly” Baltimore more 
than a lecture ever could. The University should 
also consider upgrading the exhibition spaces at the 
Mattin Center to make them more suitable to their 
purpose. It is a shame that such a unique exhibition 
cannot be housed in a better space — one that does 
credit to the works on display. 

Even so, it would not be overly optimistic to say 
that an infusion of the arts is upon us at Homewood 
and there is no doubt that we are better off as a re- 
sult. 





An issue wort 


' 


Hopkins is often, rightly, accused of harboring a 
largely apathetic student body. It’s tough to attract 
a crowd to cultural events, pull students out of dor- 
mitories for speakers, or cause a political ruckus. 
In fact, in the case of political involvement, things 
used to be easier. 

In recent years we have witnessed something 
approximating the death of political activism at 
Hopkins. A campus that as recently as two years 
ago hosted a thriving ACLU chapter, a highly mobi- 
lized pro-Israel organization, enthusiastic College 
Democrats and Republicans, the Student Labor Ac- 
tion Committee and a variety of other committed 
political groups now seems devoid of interest in 
public affairs. Even Iraq and the elections last No- 


vember have barely registered a blip on the Hop- — 


kins radar. 


But if ever there were a time to become politi-_ 


cally active, it is now. One of the most divisive 
issues in American politics emerged in Annapo- 





ohting over 


to abolish the death penalty in the state of Mary- 
land. 

Maryland residents, whether they think the 
death penalty is a barbarous anachronism or an ef- 
fective crime reduction policy, should be prepared 
to speak out on this issue. What we do with this 
measure reflects in a palpable way what we hold as 
our philosophy of governance, what we consider to 
be the role of the state and, indeed, the proper pur- 
view of humanity at large. 

As a member of the Hopkins community you, 
too, have a say in Maryland’s political future. If you 
are a student here, chances are you reside in district 
40. Your delegates are Frank Conaway Jr. (410-841- 
3189), Barbara Robinson (410-841-3520), and Shawn 
Tarrant (410-841-3545). Your state senator is Cath- 
erine Pugh (410-841-3656). It is easy enough to call 
their offices and share your feelings. 

Beyond simply picking up that phone, we hope 
that, when it comes to a political question as criti- 
cal as the death penalty, campus organizations will 
finally take a stand — in any direction. 


wv 





William Parschalk 





EDITOR 


if: 


The News-Letter recieved no letters to the editor this week. 
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ETTERS POLICY 











he Johns ins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 

| ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu 
for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 
property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 


viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 
letters printed. | 
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Digital snake oil 
invades the 
real world 


t is hardly a secret that most email 
messages are advertisements for 
enlarging either your sexual or- 


By SAL GENTILE 





The following is an excerpt from President 
Brody's first-ever State of the University ad- 
dress, delivered in Shriver Hall last night: 


tudents, distinguished faculty 
and staff — good evening. I’m 
here tonight to have a conver- 
sation with you. To talk about 
the progress we as a commu- 
nity are making, the setbacks we have 
encountered and the obstacles we must 


overcome. 


This conversation is indeed long over- 
due. You've heard snippets, sound bites 
and half-answers to your questions, and 
the time for that has come to an end. At 
a university where “tradition” has been 
for so long conspicuously absent, we are 
about to do something historic: create 


one. 


For the first time in this University’s 
history, the president will make himself 
directly accountable to the students, fac- 
ulty and staff who make this institution 
what it is. And I hope that, as you see 
fit, future presidents will be called upon, 


from time to time, to do the same. 


In my tenure as president, this univer- 
sity has taken on some weighty tasks: it 
has influenced policy, questioned power 
and saved countless lives. Our influ- 
ence has stretched beyond the boundar- 
ies of this campus, penetrated the halls 


of power, and shaped events, opinions 
and ideas across the world. From the re- 
searcher monitoring violence in Iraq to 
the student tutoring young children in 


Baltimore, this institution has had a vast 


and important impact on the city, coun- 


try and world as a whole. And that is, of 


course, all thanks to you. 

As president, Iam merely a figurehead. 
It’s true that I can dictate policy, influence 
funding and shape this university’s influ- 
ence at home and abroad. But the most 
important thing I can do, more impor- 
tant than any of the committees I sit on or 
decisions I make, is talk. I can talk about 
you — to donors, peer institutions and 
the public at large — and I can talk to you, 
about the things you think need improve- 
ment and the things you outright dislike. 
I certainly can’t change everything but, as 





president, I owe you at least that. 

So let’s talk. Last week, it was an- 
nounced that your tuition will once 
again go up at a rate higher than infla- 
tion, this time at 5.9 percent. 

Goods and services are getting more 
expensive all the time and so is higher 
education. Many of you are frustrated, 
and I understand. Even with increases 
in funding for financial aid, it has be- 
come difficult to sustain the record cost 
of a college education, especially for the 
millions of American families who are 
struggling to keep up. 

Several years ago, this university set 
the ambitious and long overdue goal of 
keeping annual rises in tuition under five 
percent. We succeeded for as long as we 
could, and improved our ability to pro- 
vide financial assistance at the same time. 
And, while I do believe that our departure 
from that policy was necessary to provide 
support for our ever-expanding academic 
agenda, upgrade our security system and 
make living at Hopkins a more pleasant 
experience, I think a return to reason is 
in order. College tuitions cannot rise for- 
ever, and | intend to see that they don't. 


Starting tonight, I will ask the board 
of trustees to engage in a two-phased tu- 
ition-reduction plan. First, we will return 
to the five-percent ceiling for as long as it 
is necessary to do so, and in subsequent 
years we will work to gradually decrease 
annual rises in tuition until they no lon- 
ger exceed the rate of inflation. 

It was also disclosed last week that the 
University will no longer award three 
academic credits for unpaid student in- 
ternships, without an accompanying re- 
search project or independent study. The 
deans and I felt this change was neces- 
sary in order to preserve the academic 
legitimacy of the credits we award. 

Nonetheless, I understand that intern- 
ships have become increasingly crucial 
for professional success after graduation, 
and that the average American family 
— especially as college tuitions continue 
to rise — cannot sustain the financial 
burden of supporting a student in an un- 
paid summer internship without getting 
something substantial in return. 

Because the committee that changed 
this policy did so secretly, with limited 
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student input and a less-than-open mind, 
I have ordered an immediate review of 
its decision. A new committee with more 
student participation and public, on-the- 
record meetings will convene with the 
goal of bolstering the academic rigor 
associated with unpaid student intern- 
ships while keeping in mind the aver- 
age student’s financial and professional 
interests. If we want our students to be 
leaders in their fields and successful in 
their careers, we should work to make 
doing so easier, not harder. 

Rather than merely annually reenact- 
ing the tradition we started here tonight, I 
hope to pursue an evolving dialogue that 
will attract more voices, take on more 
challenges and solve more problems than 
ever before. And, all the while, we'll do 
so with full transparency, a keen intellec- 
tual temperament and an optimistic out- 
look on what we, as a community, can do. 
Thank you, and good night. 


Sal Gentile is a junior writing seminars and 
philosophy major from Holmdel, N.J. He is 
managing editor of the News-Letter. 





as anyone ever noticed 
the drama that seems to 
follow the lives of young 
people in the LGBT com- 
munity? It is almost a 
stereotype all its own. The overly emo- 
tional, “drama queen” gay male, flaunt- 
ing and flitting from place to place, just 
a snuff can of cocaine and a daub of bad 
eyeliner away from turning into Liza 
Minelli. You get the picture. 
Unfortunately, few people try to un- 
derstand the genesis of this stereotype 
among LGBT youth. I have my own 
theory on this, and I call it, simply, the 
“Gay Learning Curve.” It has a lot to do 
with the fact that gay people in general 
come out and express their true sexual 
identities long after they first recognize 
those identities. Whereas the average 
straight individual will hit age 12 or 
13 and begin exploring what his or her 
sexual feelings mean, LGBT individuals 
will upon reaching the age of sexual ma- 
turity (which isn’t mystically different 
from that of anyone else) instead sup- 
press their feelings and desires, enter- 
ing into a fictional developmental tract 
wherein they attempt, unsuccessfully, 
to foster feelings for those of the oppo- 


Matthew J. Viator 
The “gay learning curve’ 


site sex. There are also those who sim- 
ply suppress their feelings and make no 
attempt to court the opposite sex. Ulti- 
mately, when a people finally do come 
out, they are, in terms of sexual matu- 
rity, years behind their peers. 

Many of us in the LGBT commu- 
nity, when first out of the closet, are so 
repulsed by the thought of our former 
selves that we shed the past like a skin, 
violently ripping away all that reminds 
us of our painful lies and fake lives. In 
the process of cleansing ourselves, we 


often dispose of those learning experi- 


ences that contributed to our under- 
standing of romance. As such, whatever 
slight amount of progress may have 
been made under false pretenses is also 
wiped out by the sheer nature of the 
coming out process. Few in the LGBT 
community came out with no baggage 
or emotional distress. Our society does 
not permit individuals of such orienta- 
tion that luxury. 

Thus, when 23 year-olds, 34 year- 
olds, or even those in their 50s come 
out of the closet, they find themselves 
emotionally at age 13. So much of the 
promiscuity, drug abuse, alcoholism, 
and apparent histrionics within the gay 


community seem painfully similar to 
the actions of those just coming into ad- 
olescence. It is no fault of the newly out 
of the closet, for they must mature in 
the same fashion as everyone else even 
if they have been delayed by extreme 
social stigma. 

Yet, the religious right in this country 
assumes that the deviant lifestyle of the 
LGBT community is a result of its very 
nature. This is painfully untrue: these 
same people first deprive LGBT indi- 
viduals of their right to mature in the 
same socially acceptable time frame as 
their straight counterparts, and then de- 
cry their poor judgment when they are 
forced into a tumult of emotions that 
their straight peers need not face. 

Some in the gay community call the 
aforementioned fledglings “Gaybies.” 
There are any number of LGBT individu- 
als long out of the closet who swear nev- 
er to date someone who is just coming 
out. The truth is, most of those fledglings 
aren't ready for an adult relationship 
— they’re still trying to get their heads 
together. 

Joseph Francis, of Girls Gone Wild 
fame wisely said, “as long as society is 
anti-gay, then it will seem like being gay 


20 businges card casaying 30 


is antisocial.” This is illustrated by the 
disparity between what society tolerates 
of straight and gay youth. State legisla- 
tors trying to do away with gay-straight 
alliances in schools in Utah and Virginia 
exemplify that mindset. Two 14 year 
olds of the opposite sex dating, holding 
hands, or kissing is casually written off 
as “children just discovering love.” But, 
two 14 year-olds of the same sex doing 
the same thing might be summarily sent 
to a psychiatrist to get them back on the 
straight and narrow. Oddly enough, 
same-sex children are often dismissed 
as “not knowing” what they want. Fun- 
ny how the straight equivalent, simply 


because they are acting out straight im- . 


pulses, are left alone to discover and de- 
velop their sexual identities. 

Until our society allows children who 
are LGBT to experience and grow into. 


their sexual identities at the same rate as:|: 
their straight brethren, we will continue 


to relegate them to emotional infancy later 
in life. They will be stuck behind the de- 
velopmental eight-ball, desperately trying 
to achieve the maturity denied them. 

—Matthew J. Viator is a senior composition 
major at the Peabody Conservatory. He is the 
Director of Administration for DSAGA. 





Students can make a difference in the healthcare debate 


By LAUREL MURPHY 


hy aren’t more stu- 

dents involved in the 

healthcare reform de- 

bate? There are a mil- 

lion different answers. 
We're too busy; it doesn’t apply to us yet; 
we don’t have the policy background to 
understand many of the points being ar- 
gued. However, the answer to another, 
similar question, ‘Should more students 
be involved in healthcare reform?’ is a 
resounding, urgent ‘YES!’ Something is 
clearly wrong if such an affluent country 
can allow over 46 million of its citizens 
to go without coverage of the most ba- 
sic medical needs. We have the financial 
and intellectual capacity to fix this prob- 
lem as a nation and perhaps we just need 
ad brave souls to propose more inven- 

ve ideas. 


When it comes to healthcare though, 
PYNE! 


Laurlel Murphy is a junior public health ma- 
jor from Norman, OK. 
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soon enough we will be feeling the 
changes. Perhaps Massachusetts and 
California residents can already attest 
to this. States all over the country — 
many that Hopkins students call home 
— are working toward innovative new 
legislation or at least considering the 
possibilities for change. Hopefully the 
new system will cover the over eight 
million children who now lack health 
insurance. Maybe other states will fol- 
low California’s plan, which will re- 
quire people with the financial means 
to purchase health insurance and will 
provide those of lower socio-economic 
status with subsidies with which to 
purchase plans. 

As this atmosphere of change as- 
serts itself being the brilliant, forward- 
thinking students we are, we should 
feel compelled to take action. We have 
a vested interest in the issue because 
the need fot healthcare is universal and 
inescapable, even for those overzealous 
pre-meds who bank on being able to 
cure themselves. Additionally, we have 


a fresh perspective and amazing poten- 
tial because many of us will be explor- 
ing this topic for the first time instead 
of picking over the same proposals that 
have been floating around for years. We 
aren't jaded by failed amendments to 
the current situation and may be able to 
come up with novel, successful policy 
recommendations. As students we have 
a unique chance to climb out on that 
limb with crazy ideas that just might 
work. 

Thanks to our academic studies we 
already have the capacity to make things 
happen in the healthcare arena. Use that 
knack for economics to explore the fi- 
nancial ramifications of healthcare sys- 
tems to which we can compare our own. 
Debate the political and philosophical 
ideals and theoretical considerations 
that are leading to current reform. Ex- 
plore clinical experiences to gauge how 
patients really feel. 

Going forward we must use our po- 
litical voices to let our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives know how we feel about 


health policy, about whether or not we 
are satisfied with the status quo that al- 


lows so many citizens to fall through 
the cracks. Maybe President Bush's 
proposal is great, or maybe it is fright-_ 
fully inadequate — decide for yourself 
and let your legislator know. There are 
venues for our ideas, enthusiasm and 
developing expertise in many facets of - 
healthcare reform — we just need to un- - 


cover them. 


I have no doubt that many of us will 
change the world in dramatic ways and 
I see no reason why we should wait un- 
til we graduate to start. Even if we are 
just getting our feet wet in the field, who 
knows where those ripples will end up? 
At this point in time healthcare reform 
is inevitable for residents of many states. 
We can make real change and decide for _ 
ourselves what the landscape of health- | ab 

least, \ 


care should look like. At the very 
exploring healthcare reform will 
us informed, active voters in 2008, 








distinct opinions on the policies pro | 


posed by our potential candidates. __ 






































| play along hoping to 


gans or stock portfolios. As much 

as I look forward to the truly 
gifted con artist who finally manages to 
combine these into one brilliant master 
scam, I am in the meantime, struck by 
how the Internet has left our inboxes 
and started popping up in other parts 
of life. Fraud, scams and get-rich-quick 
schemes are nothing new to our society, 
but because of the Internet I seem to be 
encountering a lot more of them lately. 

Just this Saturday someone tried to 
coax me into one such shady deal. I was 
meeting a friend from home who was 
passing through Baltimore and, unex- 
pectedly, he brought with him someone 
whom I didn’t know. Once this rather 
plastic looking fellow got to talking I 
realized that he was trying to get me, 
and my friends, to join with him in some 
“revenue-generating” scheme wherein 
we would “help companies get onto the 
Internet,” with no further clarification as 
to what that might mean. 

Upon further questioning I realized 
that not only did he not know a damned 
thing about business, economics, or the 
Internet, but that his entire pitch came 
right out of those 3 a.m. financial info- 
mercials. He actually opened by asking 
us, “Have you guys ever had a job you 
absolutely hated?” 

By the time he got to the graph on his 
phony looking brochure that showed 
how the Internet allowed manufacturers 
and retailers to (honest to God) “cut out 
the middlemen,” I was convinced it was 
all some big joke. All he needed was a 
pyramid diagram and the words “time- 
share,” and he would have had every 
fraud cliché in existence. 

This was not my first experience with 
such schemes. One day last summer, I 
was in New York’s Bryant Park read- 
ing when a respectable looking older 
man sat down by me and struck up a 

conversation. Eventually, he gave me a 





meant. He called me up about a week 
later and became unnervingly pushy 
when I tried to get off the phone. By that 
point, I knew something was plainly 
not right, so I told him I wasn’t inter- 
ested and forgot about the whole thing, 
until this Saturday. 

So far as I can tell, both instances 
were set up as pyramid scams. Not ex- 
actly the most recent innovation in the 
world of fraud. What is new, however, 
are the kinds of targets chosen and the 
tactics involved. It used to be that the el- 
derly and other people who had trouble 
getting normal full-time jobs were the 
primary targets of such schemes, but 
not anymore. In both my cases the other 
person knew I went to Johns Hopkins, 
but each time they hoped that spewing 
business and technology jargon would 
browbeat me into playing along. 
Empowered by high tech lingo, these: 


Flew scamsters (con artists without the 


artistry) can target college students who 
often have debts they are anxious to pay 
off. Even more disgusting is the fact that 
these scams are now targeting young 
veterans of Iraq and Afghanistan, like 
my friend. Thankfully, the House passed 
a bill cracking down on predatory lend- 
ing to veterans, but as my own experi- 
ence has shown, there's a great deal left 
to be done. PRON Saat 
What amazes me is how successful 
these schemes are considering how ob- 
viously bogus they should be. Despite 
everything, these quasi-legal scams still 
manage to rake in millions of dollars a_ 
year. As things are, most people don’t 
know much of anything about how com-- 
“Merce on the Internet actually works, 


and so they are easily taken in by voo- 
doo schemes. Other people apparently _ 
eat Out the scam- 
s to say, they 








-sters themselves. Needle: 
almost always lose. 
Given that Hopkins is about to start 
a business school, we might consider 
pursuing this matter. I think it would be © 
perfectly in keeping with our research 
university obsession to have a center for 
researching, tracking, and exposing In- 
ternet fraud. This seems like an area in 
which academia can and should take the 
lead. 
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Genetic brain atlas is a powerful research tool Small transistors 
w faster, more efficient 


By HALEY TROVER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A private research group 
based in Seattle, Wash. has just 
announced the results of one of 
the largest systematic efforts in 
biology since the sequencing of 
the human genome. 

Writing in the Jan. 10 issue of 
Nature, scientists from the Al- 
len Institute for Brain Science 
describe a new public database 
of gene expression in the mouse 
brain. The effort was sponsored 
by Microsoft co-founder Paul AI- 
len. 

The database represents the 
culmination of years of effort 
and offers a major new resource 
for neuroscientists. Invaluable 
volumes of data have been col- 
lected and made easily accessible 
through the Internet. 

There are over 20,000 distinct 
genes in the mouse genome, 
but not all of these genes are 
expressed in every cell. Only a 
small subset of genes is active 
in any given cell at any stage of 
mouse development. 

An expressed gene is one that 
is being used by a cell to produce 
proteins. Understanding when 
and where each gene is expressed 
in the brain will help neuroscien- 
tists understand how the brain 
develops, functions and becomes 
diseased. 

Any neuroscientist can take a 
mouse brain, slice it into thin sec- 
tions and use specific markers to 
locate where a particular gene is 
active. The Allen Institute’s major 
advancement was to industrial- 
ize this process, automatically 
sectioning, staining and imaging 
mouse brains at the rate of 16,000 
sections per week. 

The stains used a technique 
known as in situ hybridization. 
A complementary strand of RNA 
was produced to recognize and 
bind to a small length of each 
transcribed gene. This probe was 
labeled with a fluorescent marker 
so it would be visible. 
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This image from the Allen Brain Atlas shows the expression pattern of FOXP2, a gene thought to regulate the ability to speak. 


Images of the thin sections 
were then reconstructed into 
three-dimensional atlases, one 
for each gene. To correct for 
small variations in the shape 
of mouse brains, computer pro- 
cessing altered all of the atlases 
to ensure they conformed to the 
dimensions of a single “model” 
brain. 

Around 85 million images 
were produced in total, repre- 
senting over 600 terabytes of in- 
formation. By comparison, it is 
estimated that the entire contents 
of the Library of Congress are ap- 
proximately 10 terabytes. 

Understanding how the ner- 
vous system operates by discov- 
ering the “instructions” that code 
for certain traits will provide 
insight into the relationship be- 
tween genes and behavior. 

Neuroscientist Alex Kolodkin 
of the Solomon H. Snyder depart- 
ment of neuroscience at Hopkins 
said of the project, “This is an 
impressive achievement. The Al- 
len Institute is to be commended 
for designing and implementing 








Thurs 


high-throughput gene expression 
analysis in the mouse brain. 

“Though individual expres- 
sion patterns of any single gene 
are likely to require confirmatory 
analysis, this work heralds a new 
era of gene expression analysis 
and should provide a foundation 
for undertaking more complex 
assessments of gene expression 
pattern alterations following be- 
havioral activity or clinically rel- 
evant insults to the brain.” 

Mice are often used as mod- 
els for studying human biology. 
Both the mouse brain and the 
mouse genome are remarkably 
similar to their human counter- 
parts. Advances in understand- 
ing the mouse brain will directly 
translate to human advances. 

The Allen Brain Atlas allows 
scientists to view all the loca- 
tions at which any of thousands 
of genes are activated. Scientists 
can search any anatomical region 
of the brain for any combination 
of genes and see the results in a 
three-dimensional analysis. 

The inability to fully under- 


stand the genetic foundations 
that give rise to the brain’s struc- 
tural and cellular aspects has 
been a major roadblock to prog- 
ress for modern scientists. 

The Allen Brain Atlas has 
made an important first step in 


understanding this complexity | 


by delivering and making avail- 
able the tools scientists need to 
proceed with their own research. 

David Ginty, a Hopkins neu- 
roscientist, commented, “With 
the sequencing of the genomes of 
model organisms and identifica- 
tion of the 25,000 or so genes, one 
major challenge is understand- 
ing gene function in cells of the 
nervous system and elsewhere. 


The ABA provides the first com- | 
| simultaneously wasting 


prehensive overview of gene ex- 
pression patterns in the brain. 

“T think that this wealth of 
new information will help not 
only to define the molecular di- 
versity in the nervous system but 
also to facilitate the analysis of 
gene function in the developing 
adult brain using transgenic and 
other approaches.” 





| By STEPHEN BERGER 


| The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


For the past four decades the 
rate of progress in the computer 
industry has been governed by 
Moore's Law. The axiom, put for- 
ward by Intel co-founder Gordon 
Moore in 1965, predicts that the 
number of transistors on a chip 
will double every two years. 

Although engineers have re- 
peatedly expressed concern that 
the shrinking of computer chips 
is reaching a limit, scientists at 


| Intel and IBM appear to have sat- 
| isfied Moore's predictions once 





again. 

A breakthrough technology, 
announced separately by the 
two companies late last week, 
has shrunk the size of a transis- 
tor from 65 to 45 nanometers and 


| made them significantly more 


energy efficient. Most standard 
transistors today are 90 nanome- 
ters wide. 

Transistors are the tiny 
switches that make up an essen- 
tial part of a computer circuit. All 
computer processes are based 
on regulating small amounts of 
electrical current on semiconduc- 
tor chips. 

The theoretical limit on 
Moore’s Law that has troubled 
engineers for so long is based 
largely on the fact that transis- 
tors leak. Silicon dioxide, a metal 
used to insulate transistors, is cut 
so thin in modern chips that it al- 
lows current to escape. 

Leaking current decreases the 
processing power of chips while 
large 
amounts of electricity and heat. 
This inefficiency makes it more 
difficult to miniaturize computer 
chips. It also dramatically de- 
creases the battery life of portable 
devices such as cell phones. 

Scientists at Intel and Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices, an Intel 
competitor working with IBM, 
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promise 
chips 


eakthrough 


br 
both announced a aking i 


that will decrease the le 
-urrent from transistors. 
Both companies have eh 
oped a way to use the metal ai 
nium in place of silicon dioxi e 
as an insulator. Intel estimates 
this advance will increase chip 
efficiency by about 20 percent. 

Transistors insulated with haf- 
nium have the additional benefit 
of being somewhat smaller, an 
advantage that will allow more 
transistors to be packed onto the 
same size silicon chip. 

Intel also announced a new 
material for the molecular gates 
that control when electricity can 
enter transistors, although little 
additional information has been 
provided in the past few days. 

In some ways, the advance 
in transistor insulation is a tem- 
porary measure. Scientists and 
engineers continue to develop 
new ways to fulfill Moore’s Law 
in the coming years. At some 
point, silicon-based chips will 
not be able to be shaved and in- 
sulated any further, and a new 
breed of computers will have to 
be released. 

The new chips will appear first 
in personal computers, although 
probably not for several months. 
Additional testing and develop- 
ment will be necessary before the 
chips can be integrated into other 
devices, such as cell phones and 
MP3 players, that rely on semi- 
conductor chips. 





Spring Break w/STS to 
Jamaica, Mexico, Bahamas 
and Florida. Are you con- 
nected? Sell Trips, Earn 
Cash, Travel Free! Call for 
roup discounts. Info/ 
Reserarons 800-648-4849 
www-:ststravel.com 
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day: Volunteer Fair 


Check out our groups! 


Mattin Center, SDS Room: Iam - 4pm 


Friday: Show You Care 
Make care packages! 
Glass Pav: Iam-2pm 


— Saturday: Do Your Share 
Go out into the community! 


Levering, Great Hall: 10 am - 2pm 





csc.Jhu.edu 





Center for Social Concern - Levering 200 
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n the Mediterranean island of Cyprus. dogs are going to have 
their own beach. As. of now, dogs are prohibited on the shores 
ut an official “suggested letting pets accompany their owners 
’ their own separate beach. A specific area has not been found 
t. however the only. “requirement” is.a beach that allows ‘both 
ts and owners to, enjoy the pleasant sun together -by the sea. 
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Dog days 


5 


“Buzzed Donuts” for more energy 


olesiall Bohannon, a molecular. scientist. has developed’a way to 

i caffeine to baked goods while eliminating the bitter taste 

f caffeine. The amount of caffeine put on the “caffeine icing” 
in vary: 100 milligrams’ (5-ounce coffee) and beyond: 


Poe receives his 58th toast 


in Baltimore. for the 58th straight: year. an unknown 

tor has yet again: left birthday cognac (half a bottle!) 
and three roses at Edgar Allan Poe’s grave this past Friday: 
The curator of the Poe House and Museum knows what the visi- 


tor looks like but-refused to describe him because of safety 
concerns. a : 


xt MSG novl wrtn y* y 

In Finland, a novel entitled The Last Messages, consists. only 
)f mobile phone text messages. There are approximately 1,000 
messages that are listed in chronological order in the 332-page 
novel written by Hannu Luntiala. Typos: kept for accuracy. 


Eagle kills energy and itself 


In Juneau, Ala. approximately 10,000 residents Jost power; when 
lan eagle carrying a deer head hit the power: lines. The eagle 
was found dead alongside the disembodied*cranium. ~~“ 


Dog days Il 


In Amsterdam. Terrie -Berenden, a pet shop owner from the town 

f Zelham,. has brewed a special beer for her Weimaraners. The 

is made from beef extract ‘and malt. Currently,Berenden 

has talked to a local brewery and signed.a contract to market 
the Kweispelbier — or “wagging tail beer.” 


SOURCE: CNN 


—— COMPILED BY CHARLES TSAI 
Norman. Okla. after “a 


lost. its. footing on a 
en lake and couldn’t es- 
a TV news. helicopter 
rotor to blow the 
to safety off the ice. 
11 crowd gathered while 
ent took place near 
ore of Lake Thunder- 
ound 4 p.m. KWIV pilot 
Dunn helped» the deer 

| Iming-the. event:. 





Nocturne, Op.48 No.1 Chopin 
| Spring Breakers Sonata No.31, Op. 110 Beethoven 
| Wanted | Op.118, No.2 Brahms 

Book Early and Save Low- | fypraillos biggt 
est Prices ie meals and | 
parties BY 11/7 Campus | 92 No.10 Rachmaninoff 
Reps...Book 15 = 2 Free | pele AIeAN0 Sree 
Trips EARN FREE TRAV- | 7, ai Seance 
| ELAND CASH |. a 
| Ftude 0p.4, No.3 Szymanowski 
| www.sunsplashtours.com 
1-800-426-7700 | Adagio for Strings Barber 





2a ee Se - : 
classical music for emo time 
When your ears are bleeding after listening to Snow Patrol one too many times 
and you've pounded the living crap out of your wall with metal, classical music might be 
the next best thing to either make ypu more depressed or just simply reflective. 


Styling on Charles St. 
Javed Hashmi 


I know living away from home 
is hard, from not being able to 
get your mom to make pancakes 
at midnight to not being able to 
drivea little while to an Eat N Park 
after a late night out. But there’s 
another aspect of life that I miss 
from back home — my hair styl- 
ist. Up until recently, | used to go 
back to Pittsburgh to get my hair 
cut. I like my hair done a certain 
way, and my stylist Cory knows 
what's up. But then my trips back 
home became less frequent, and 
my hair started growing wildly. 
[That’s when I decided to peruse 
the local haircut market. Since | 
don’t have a car, the most impor- 
tant aspect for me was distance. 
Luckily for reading 
this article, | have places that are 
nearby and pretty good by most 
standards. For the most bang for 
your buck, I recommend Tenpa- 
chi, which is on 31st and North 
Charles Streets. It’s the most eco- 
nomical of the places I’m going to 
mention, with cuts at around $11. 
Coloring and everything else is 
reasonably priced as well. 

I don’t get my haircut at Ten- 
pachi though. Where I prefer to 
go is Corbin’s Salon on East Uni- 
versity, inside the Colonnade. 
The service is excellent, and that 
should be expected since the 
price for a cut jumps up a little 
to around $25, which is still less 
than I pay for a cut back home. 
Ask for Sam. He's very friendly 
and knows how to cut hair well. 
The downside to Corbin’s is that 
although you may find someone 
friendly, there are a lot of bitter 
stylists there, and though they 
won't ruin your hair, they might 
ruin your day by being “Debbie 
downers.” The shampoos are 
great, and they have a larger hair 
product selection, though Tenpa- 
chi has an impressive selection as 
well. 

I'll close with a last sugges- 
tion for a stylist nearby. There is a 
place called Salon Tesio which is a 
block from Corbin’s. I looked it up 
and the salon seems very nice and 
upscale. I may even check it out to 
see if I should give it a “vat’s up” 
or an “isht don’t think so.” 


everyone 


- COMPILED BY CHARLES TSAI 


Death of Ase Grieg 


9th Symphony, IV Mahler 


Requiem Kabalevsky 
Jupiter Holst 
E lucevan le stella Puccini 
Victims of Hiroshima Threnody 
Tnstan und Isolde Leibestod Wagner 
Pavane pour une Ravel 
infante defunte 
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Study abroad during the fall, spring, or 
summer in the following locations: 
Beijing - Berlin Bourbonnais 
Kyoto * Paris ° Shanghai - Venice 





www.ce.columbia.edu/ogp 

















More Places to go! | 
NinaKevyan — 


We all have our favorite hair- 
dresser or barber back at home 
whom we feel comfortable going | 
to, knowing that we'll leave satis- 
fied — without lopsided layers or 
a cut that’s too short. But if you 
don’t want to wait until your next 
trip home for a cut or are willing 
to try something new, there are | 
options near campus that offer | 





decent service. Most locations of- 
fer other services as well includ- 
ing coloring and waxing. 


Tenpachi, 3003 N. Charles St. WAVE TOK 
(410) 889-9788 

Located right behind the 
Homewood Apartments, Tenpa- 
chi is perhaps the most conve- 
nient place to have your hair cut. 
It lures many customers with its 
$11 haircut sign. That being said, 
you get what you pay for. For a 
simple trim, it’s a great choice and 
offers efficient service. If you're 
looking for a more elaborate hair 
style, look elsewhere. 


By MARY DOMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This article cost me $30. Or 
rather, 30 pre-paid Café Q skim 
lattes. After | surrendered to his 
terms, Mike “the Russian” agreed 
to an interview. 

“It’s called commercial profit,” 
he chuckles in unison with the 
hum of the cash register. We head 
outside for the first of his three 
smoke breaks per shift. The chilly 
wind second-hand slaps me with 
smoke and the questions begin. 

He’s being vague with me, 
and wishes to state that anything 
he says may be any variation of 
(a avem aati eave @) ar-Meeyn}e) (comb (oms gs (olny 
considerate of him; after only two 
days of asking him, he’s agreed to 
partially answer some of my ques- 
tions. That being said, the ever 
mysterious “Russian Mike” of 
Café Q remains must of a mystery, 
even after a half-hour interview. 

Mike claims to be from “some- 
where in central Russia.” He 
moved to America “sometime 
within the last 10 years” and is tak- 
ing his fourth year of classes at “a 
local university.” Though at first he 
would only admit to being over 18 
years old, he eventually revealed 
that he is somewhere between 25 
and 30 years old. After all, he says, 
“The age of a person does not de- 
fexeraveMeyam autem arehenl ela ere)aectarellexejal 
their cake.” He has been working 
at Café QO for two years. 

The Russian says he came to 
America for a challenge. “I'd seen 
/Nralatersitadolem eaten alaci-baremenim Ad 

.. and | wanted to see it for real.” 
He says he likes it here. “America 
is a great country.” He chose Bal- 
timore, he says, “because it’s rela- 
tively quiet, but close to a lot of cit- 
ies.” Twenty minutes later he told 
me his father lives here as well. 

As my fingers freeze around 
my pen, he lights another ciga- 
rette nonchalantly. He says the 
cold doesn’t bother him. | ask 
him what his post-graduation 
plans are. He exhales and shrugs. 
“Go north.” Where north? “Cana- 
da,'maybe.” He loves faptemee) (aprox 
rolerel Fall had exeera]U heme) maa 0 1 Cel an) 10) a eo 
like sledding and snowboarding. 
“1 like playing in the snow.” 

“But then you couldn’t wear 
cut-off shirts,” I reply, and_pro- 
ceed to ask him about his unique 
fashion style. He doesn’t answer 
my specific questions, preferring 
instead to answer in a style per- 
haps more unique than his fash- 


Hair Cuttery, 711 W. 40th St. 
(410) 243-9709 


The Hair Cuttery offers decent 
service and short waiting times. 
The stylists also have experi- 
ence working with different hair 
types. As the staff is mostly male, 
most customers are men. A stan- 
dard cut will cost you about $13. 
You can get there using the secu- 
rity van service to the Rotunda. 


Hair Unlimited, 3120 Saint 
Paul St. (410) 235-0741 


The moderately priced Hair 
Unlimited is only a short walk 
from campus. An average haircut 
costs $21. Formal styling and hair 
coloring are offered as well. A 
student discount is offered if you 
show your J-card. Appointments 
are necessary. 


Salon Tesio, 100 W. Univer- 
sity Pkwy, (410) 235-2828 


This is the only salon around 
campus that accepts J-cash. With 
staff trained at Vidal Sassoon, 
the hair stylists can give you a 
detailed haircut or style an elabo- 
rate hairdo for special events. Ex- 
cellent service is provided, and 
appointments are recommended. 
Prices range from $30 to $40. 


Corbin, 4 W. University 
Pkwy, (410) 662-8700 


If you're not on a budget, want 
to try a bold, new style, or simply 
expect superior service, Corbin is 
the place to go. The skilled staff 
offers a variety of services. This 
higher-end salon is located at the 
Inn at the Colonnade on Univer- 
sity Parkway. A haircut can cost 
anywhere from $50 to $60 and 
appointments are suggested. 


@......, lines 
- COMPILED By. MICHELLE LAI 


1. Has anyone called you DNA 
Jeans. 


2. If you were a booger, 'd pick you first: 
3. They call me “coffee”. | grind so fine. 


INAnIKeBtatcornnl 


Ke imomn Ca 
emiay never Know ... 


helicase because you make me want to unzjp my 






























































Caffe 


ion. “The clothes...” he begins. 
Inhale, exhale. “The clothes,” he 
starts again, “should emphasize 
the beauty of the body ... and 
disguise the defects.” Silence. 
Some of you Café Q regu- 
lars may notice his mysterious 
moustache is gone. He shaved 
it off for “paperwork.” Paper- 
work? Eventually I learned that 
the paperwork he spoke of was 
his passport. Passport? He was 
planning on going to the Do- 
minican Republic in the spring 
with his girlfriend. However, 
Mike said farewell to his girl- 
friend shortly after his mous- 
tache.’ “It was for the best.” 
Though he may be vague 
when it comes to the facts, “the 
Russian” has some solid an- 
swers about his personal phi- 
losophy. (Did you know philos- 
ophy is Mike's favorite subject, 
by the way?) “I want to live life 
so [ won't regret the way I lived 
it.” He insists that deep down, 
he’s just a guy with a big heart. 
He admires open-mindedness 
and altruism, and he humbly 
shies away from describing 
his personal strengths. “You'll 
have to ask someone else.” One 
of his many dreams is to work- 
for FEMA (Federal Emergency 
Management Agency). “I want 
Trove ave) oy eLele) ©) (omen @] gral corse era ed 
“That I will become paralyzed 
before T accomplish my hopes 
and dreams.” 

And _ that’s all we 
about Mike. No, | can’t tell you 
about the gold ring he wears 
on his middle finger (he’s worn 
it since 2003, but says it has no 
real anenteinleal mn ycllele) am ralel tour) eLOlele 
his family (he will only. say 
he talks to his mother once a 
week), his birthday (that was 
just a flat out “no comment”), 
what his major is (“I’m a double 
major in art and science), or 
whether he has children (“ev- 
ery person | help | consider a 
child”). As the interview winds 
fatoynanmnutaldam ay im-tcreelarem @relapn rata) 
cigarette, the wind changes di- 
rection and a thin tobacco fog 
engulfs his face. And just like 
that, mysterious Mike is done 
speaking with me. As a last at= 
tempt, | ask him if he has any 
advice, words of wisdom, for 
(davon m (oye) anatcm-yaeca(ernl ql erere hia Uae 
man of mystery pauses on his 
way back to the coffee maker. 
“Who am | to give advice?” he 
reroyarel era cero 


know 








































ff you were sin squared, | would be cos squared because then we could i 


5, Are you from Tennessee? Because you're the only. 


6. id you clean your pants with Windex? I an 
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It all adds up: Griffin on Hay 0] numbers came 


By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Wednesday’s game against 
Gettysburg, senior forward/cen- 
ter Matt Griffin scored his 1000th 
career point. 

Add one (Griffin is the No. 
1 scorer on the team) to 1000, 
and you get 1001 — the actual 
number of career points he’s 
scored. Divide 1001 by 13 (the 
number of points Griffin had 
made at half time), and you'll 
get 77 — the age of his grand- 
mother. Divide 77 by seven (the 
number of rebounds he made on 
Wednesday) and you'll get 10 
— the 10th Blue Jay win in the 
conference, of course. Add three 
(one for each of his immediate 
family members) and get 13 — 
he’s now the 13th men’s basket- 
ball player in Hopkins history 
to score in the quadruple digits. 
Take the four digits and add 25 
— the maximum pounds of cot- 
tage cheese he claimed to have 
owned at once, which equals 
29 — the number of points he 
scored on the fourth day of the 
week, Wednesday. Subtract four 
from 29 and get 25, the number 
of Katie Kimbel, his all-time 
favorite Hopkins women’s bas- 
ketball player. Finally, multiply 
25 by 40, the combined score of 
both Hopkins and Gettysburg 
after a three-point shot from 
Danny Narwocki, and end up 
with 1000 again. 

For Griffin, though, basket- 
ball is not about the numbers. 
“Statistics are inadequate,” he ex- 
plained. “The defense deserves 
a lot more credit than they get.” 
Though he was pleased to hit 
the 1000-point mark, he said he 
didn’t even know until after the 
game. “Honestly, it just felt bet- 
ter to win that game. We haven't 
played Gettysburg that well in a 
while.” 

He’s been playing basket- 
ball “since I could hold a ball.” 
Except for a minor setback in 
eighth grade when he didn’t get 
any playing time, Griffin claims 
he’s “never considered quitting.” 
Athletic blood runs deep in the 
Griffin veins; his dad played 
football at Ursisnus and his sis- 
ter plays volleyball for the Col- 
lege of St. Rose. “My whole fam- 
ily played or plays.” He also ran 
track and played football for his 
Pennsylvania high school and 
was captain of the basketball 
team. 

Griffin has carried his leader- 
ship skills to the Hopkins team 
as well. His team admires Grif- 
fin not only for his skill on the 
court — senior guard Valerio 
said, “He’s been dominant for us 





#1 Spring Break 
Web site! 


Low prices guaranteed. 
Group discounts for 6+. 
Book 20 people, get 3 free 
trips! www.SpingBreak- 
Discounts.com or 800- 
838-8202. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MATT GRIFFIN, MEN’S 





in every game,” 
— but also for 
his athletic phy- 
sique. 


“He looks like 
a lumberjack,” Tans] 
sophomore #aRRRRRRIIDREAS 
guard/forward 
Ryan Purcell 
said. Much of 
this magnificent 


muscle comes 
from a well-bal- 
anced, healthy 
lifestyle. “The 
man loves pro- 
tein,” junior 
guard Doug Pol- 
ster said. “He 
keeps himself 


eating correctly.” 

If you checked 
the Athlete of 
the Week articles 
from 2003, how- 
ever, Griffin’s 
name probably 
wouldn't ap- 
pear. After play- 
ing with him 
for three years, 
Polster said, 
“Griff’s really 
improved.” 

“He deserves 
it more than any- 
one because of all 
the hard work he 
puts in every day 
to make himself 
better,” Valerio added. 

“His work ethic won't allow 
him to take a day off.” Griffin ad- 
mits to a daily workout (even on 
the team’s days off) of an hour to 
an hour and a half. 

But beneath the numbers, the 
lumberjack looks and the jersey 
lies a sophisticated intellectual. 
“He would probably prefer read- 
ing Schopenhauer to watching 
SportsCenter,’ Purcell said. Grif- 
fin’s swift moves on the court are 
only a sampling of the grace he 
exemplifies on the yoga mat. He 
admits to practicing yoga fre- 
quently along with meditation 
and other Buddhist practices. 


Nawrocki breaks Hopkins rebound record 


The senior forward nabbed his 830th board as Coach Bill Nelson earned his 450th career win 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
displaying a much more efficient 
offense. With the score tied at 48 
and 13 minutes remaining in the 
game, the Blue Jays rattled off a 
12-2 run to extend the lead to 10. 
This margin put away the Bullets 
for good. Down the stretch, solid 
free throw shooting and two nail- 
in-the-coffin three-pointers by 
Valerio ended the Bullets’ hope 
of an upset in Baltimore. 

The past two games were of 
great importance because they 
added to the Blue Jays grow- 
ing confidence as well as their 
high win total. Against Get- 
tysburg, Griffin recorded the 
1000th point of his career, joining 
teammate Dan Nawrocki and 12 
other members of this illustrious 


ace 


S BASKETBALL 


8 











Like teammate Doug Polster 
said, “Griff’s just not your typical 
athlete ... he’s an academic kid or 
whatever.” 

As his basketball career comes 
to a close, Griffin plans to em- 
brace his softer side once and for 
all. This philosophy and psychol- 
ogy major says he’s looking to- 
ward grad school with hopes of 
being a clinical psychologist in 
the future. 

And there you have it. He's 
got tons of athletic talent, over 
25 pounds of cottage cheese (at 
one time), various yoga stretches, 
countless hours spent at the gym 
and over 1000 points. No mat- 





club at Hopkins. On Saturday, 
Coach Bill Nelson picked up his 
450th win of his career, improv- 
ing his overall record to 450-249. 
Nawrocki also broke the all-time 
Hopkins rebound record, grab- 
bing his 830th, which leaves him 
now only 30 shy of the all-time 
Centennial Conference record. 
“Rebounds are all about desire 
[as] the person who wants the 
ball the most is going to come up 
with the ball,” Nawrocki said. “I 
personally feel that rebounds are 
more important than points, be- 
cause if you dominate the boards 
your team will come out on top. 
“Itis a great feeling knowing I'll 
be graduating with that record.” 
“These milestones speak vol- 
umes of [Griffin’s and Nawrocki’s] 
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COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


ter how you do the math, Matt | 
Griffin’s many talents can’t be ex- 
pressed in numbers. 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 





Senior 


Year: 
Major: 


Position: Center 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Became the 13th player in 
Hopkins history with over 
1000 career points. 





play [and] it shows how unselfish 
they can be,” Nelson said. “Most 
programs can’t have two big guys 
coexist like these two do, and it 


| stroke, and one 


| captains, 


Psychology | | 





has really started to show, espe- 
cially this season.” 

As the Blue Jays continue Cen- 

tennial Conference play, it may 
become tempting to look ahead 
to the postseason and the confer- 
ence tournament. However, it is 
this overconfidence and loss of 
focus that can lead to an upset. If 
things continue the way they are, 
the Blue Jays will manage to keep 
cruising to double-digit victories 
like they have in their past three 
contests. 
_ “The Haverford loss was a slap 
in the face to us,” Nawrocki said. 
“With the talent that we have, 
there is no reason for us to lose 
the rest of the year. We have way 
too many weapons and it’s al- 
most impossible to set up a game 
plan against us defensively.” 

The men play next on Satur- 
day at Haverford before return- 
ing home next Wednesday to 
play McDaniel at 7 pm. 





‘SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior forward Danny Nawrocki pump 
fakes in mid-air against Gettysburg. 





CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
respectively. 

“Anyone who hasn’t made na- 
tionals already will be resting to 
qualify for it at ECACs. We are 


| really hoping for big swims from 


a lot of our guys, especially John 
Kegelman in 


—— ee 
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Swimmers look toward 
ECACS, hopefully NCAAs 


Hansen went the distance, plac- 
ing first in the 1000 free, and then 
swam the 200 back for another 
gold. Senior Allie Foster, fresh- 
man Caitlin Dennis and fresh- 
man Robin Schaffer also won 
first in the 100 breast, 200 breast, 

and 200 fly, 





the 200 breast- 


senior 
Keith 


of our 


| ing at this meet, 


so I wouldn't 
be surprised if 





| a few of them pulled out some 
| great times.” 


With the lead secure, Hopkins 


| swamexhibitions in the 100 fly, 200 


IM and the 400 free relay. Thomas, 
Fedderly, Sershon and junior Brad 
Test swam the 200 medley relay 


| and ended the meet a win. 


The women’s team ended the 
meet just as decisively with a fi- 


| nal score of 152-99. The meet be- 


gan by earning the top two spots 
in the 50 free. Sophomore Jackie 
Rooney nabbed gold with a time 


| of 25.43 and junior Val Neff-Ras- 


mussen placed second 1.24 sec- 
onds behind. Sophomores Kristin 
Cunningham and Kate Hansen 


| each got a pair of wins. Cun- 


ningham took the top spot in the 
100 free with a time of 53.61 and 
later finished first in the 200 free, 
swimming it in 1:56.18. In the 100 
free, Hopkins placed second and 


| third, with Rooney and freshman 
| Sarah Thomas clocking times 
of 55.74 and 57.40, respectively. 


Hopefully we ll be 


able to defend our 


respectively. 
Like the men’s 
team, the Lady 
Jays swam ex- 
hibitions for 


Parent, in the SP ia : 5 
200 butterfly,” titles and come the 100 fly, the 
Sershon said. home psyched about 200 IM and me 
| “We don’t know : A 400 relay, but 
whatmostofthe Nat ionals. ended the meet 
| freshmen are —SENIOR CAPTAIN with ne 
| capable of do- Erica Pakkala, 
ALLIE FOSTER Foster,  fresh- 


man Lisa Qu 
and Cunning- 
ham earning a win in the 200 
medley relay. 

“Everyone swam _ exception- 
ally well, considering at that 
point we were only three weeks 
out from our championship 
meets. For the women’s team, 
our next meet is our conference 
champs where we're hoping to 
qualify a lot of girls for nation- 
als in March,” senior captain Al- 
lie Foster said. “We have a great 
shot at qualifying relays as well 
and everyone just needs to stay 
upbeat and positive.” 

The men’s team will be de- 
fending their ECAC Conference 
Champion title from Feb. 16-17 at 
Cambridge, Mass. The women’s 
team will defend their Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference champion- 
ship from Feb. 15-17 in Charlotte, 
NC 


“Hopefully we'll be able 


to defend our titles and come 
home psyched about nationals,” 
Foster said. 











MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


This past Saturday the Lady Jays took a first-place win in the 200 meter butterfly. 
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Summing up a team’s season 
as one comparable to a “roller 
coaster” isa cheap Way tor sports 
writers to exaggerate and abuse 
analready-tired metaphor. There- 
tore, to say Hopkins’ women’s 
basketball team has been riding 
a roller coaster is debatable. That 
having been said, there certainly 
have been plenty of ups, downs 
and bumps along the way. 

Tuesday night's convincing 
win against the Swarthmore Col- 
lege Garnet, 70-53, proved no ex- 
ception as Hopkins put another 
mark, this time a positive one, 
on its up-and-down season. The 
game, played at Swarthmore, 
was the third of four consecutive 
road games for the Lady Jays who 
have struggled to find a rhythm, 
both offensively and defensively, 
away from home this season. _ 

Nonetheless the victory over 
Swarthmore marked the Lady 
Jays’ second road win in their 
past three games, a_ notable 
achievement for a team that had 
previously been 2-5 outside of the 
Goldfarb Gymnasium. 

A combination of much im- 
proved scoring and some tough 
team defense was enough to 
overwhelm the Garnet. Captain 
senior guard Whitney Davis led 
the team with a game-high 22 
points on 8-13 shooting. Swarth- 
more was unable to handle soph- 
omore forward Kristin Phillips, 
who had a double-double, scor- 
ing 14 points and getting 14 re- 


bounds. 
Ultimately, however, it was 
the team defense — something 


the team’s leaders had been harp- 
ing on in practice — that proved 
to be the key. After a fairly even 
first half, Hopkins held Swarth- 
more to only 15 points in the sec- 
ond half, putting the game way 
out of the Garnet's grasp. 

In November, Hopkins played 
host to Swarthmore in its Cen- 
tennial Conference opener and 
won, 52-43. The win left Hop- 
kins with an impressive 3-1 re- 
cord which helped to jump-start 
a fairly successful early stretch 
in the season. The players were 
looking for a similar boost from 
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Senior guard Haley Wojdowski gets herself into the triple threat position during last Tuesday's easy win over rival Swathmore.* | 


Tuesday’s Swarthmore game, 
particularly as the regular sea- 
son nears its close. Luckily, the 
Jays found redemption once 
more in the demise of the Gar- 
net. 

Last Thursday Hopkins hit 
one of those bumps in the road 
losing a tough game to the 
Dickinson College Red Devils, 
61-52. Like the first conference 
game against Swarthmore, this 
match-up also brought back 
memories — memories of the 
bad sort, that is, recalling the 
team’s earlier struggles away 
from campus. 

As has been the case for much 
of the season, senior captain for- 
ward Julie Miller led the team 
throughout, managing to score 
15 points in 26 minutes for Hop- 
kins. Miller also was a key con- 


tributor on the defensive end, 
blocking two shots and pulling 
down six rebounds for the team 
against a Dickinson offense that 
was tough to break. 

“{Dickinson] played very good 
team defense,” Miller said. “We 
just didn’t handle their pressure 
well enough to pull out a tight 
game.” 

After starting the game a 
bit slowly, down 21-12 halfway 
through the first half, the Lady 
Jays kept pace with Dickin- 
son, meeting them at every step 
along the way. Still, the initial 
lead proved to be insurmount- 
able as the clock kept on ticking. 
Once the final whistle sounded, 
no Hopkins player other than 
Miller had scored in the double 
figures, and the team never re- 
ally managed to put together a 


Women’s indoor track goes the extra mile 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Renaissance man and Ameri- 
can hero Benjamin Franklin once 
stated that there is no gain without 
pain. And thanks to recent snow 
drifts and drops in temperature, 
the women’s Track & Field squad 
is beginning to grow anew under- 
standing of that famous proverb 
as they start to accomplish great 
things during what will be a long, 
arduous campaign. 

The first meet of 2007 for the 
Lady Jays took place at the re- 
nowned Armory in New York 
City. Cross country stand-out 
freshman Laura Paulsen posted 
the day’s best performance by run- 
ning a 17:36 in the 5K. Paulsen’s 
speedy time was rewarded by a 
third-place medal, as she was only 
bested by two Princeton Tigers in 
the event. 

“At first, lwasreally intimidated 
to run 25 laps,” Paulsen said. “But 
once the race got started I found it 
easy to settle right in.” 

By taking the lead on the first 
two laps, Paulsen was then able 
to position herself nicely among a 
large pack of runners. After being 
passed by four runners during 
the middle of the race, Paulsen 
nailed her splits and managed to 
pick off two competitors before 
coming in five seconds under her 
seed time. 

Paulsen’s 5K was not the only 
great female freshman effort at 
the Gotham Cup. In the one-mile 
run, Nadia McMillan crossed the 
line a smidgen below the 5:30 
mark and placed 15th. 

From the onset of training, it 
seems, many of the members of 
last year’s cross country team 
also participating in track have 
experienced the most positive 
results, This success may be due 
in large part to how the practices 
and workloads of the summer 
and fall months initially translate 
to the difficulty of indoor compe- 
tition. 

“Winter track really builds on 
cross country,” sophomore Rachel 
Hogen said. “So a lot of the work 
we put in during that season can 
carry over into other one.” 

Considering Paulsen and Mc- 


Millan’s recent races, there is am- 
ple evidence supporting Hogen’s 
claim. At the Jan. 20 Terrapin 
Invite, this pattern continued as 
Paulsen and McMillan again ran 
well. 

Paulsen competed in the one 
mile run at the University of 
Maryland and finished fourth 
in a field of 34 runners. Ahead 
of her exceptional time of 5:11.13 
were three Division I athletes. 
Meanwhile, McMillan, slotted in 
the 3K, delivered another strong 
race by punching in at 10:48.29, 
placing her 13th. 

The distance team may be 
grabbing the majority of the 
headlines for now, but the 
throwers have been represented 
well by sophomore Amarachi 
Onyima. At Maryland, Onyima 
hurled the steel ball 11.55 meters 
and landed a respectable 16th 
place. 

Atthe following meet, the McEI- 
ligot Invitational at Haverford last 
Saturday, Onyima impressed her 
peers once more by grabbing the 
bronze in the shot put. 

Also turning heads at the 
McElligot Invite was yet again 
another distance runner, Hogen. 
Previously sidelined with a leg 


injury, she came back determined 
and notched a second-place finish 
in the 3,000 meter race with a time 
just shy of 11 minutes. Hogen, a 
strong cross country runner dur- 
ing her first year with the team, 
must have put a smile on Head 
Coach Bobby Van Allen’s face 
with the way she paced herself 
during the event. 

“For the most part, [freshman 
Alex McMillan and I] ran pretty 
even splits and throughout the 
race we paced ourselves behind 
a group of [The College of New 
Jersey] runners,” Hogen said. 
“And at the end, we both really 
kicked it in.” 

During: these cold weather 
months, the distance, sprinting, 
jumping, and throwing contin- 
gents will continue to take on 
the pain in the hopes of finding 
some gain in the very near fu-, 
ture. However, as many former 
cross country runners can attest, 
the large-lunged members of 
Hopkins Women’s Track & Field 
are already at a distinct advan- 
tage. 

The Lady Jays will be off the 
races again at the Frank Coden 
Invitational this Friday in Colle- 
geville, Pa. 





COURTESY OF SAMUEL OLESKY 


Sophomore Jordan Ireton sits in the blocks at the start of the mile relay last month. 
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long enough string of consistent 


play that would merit a challenge | 


to the Red Devils. 

“Tt was very disappointing, 
and we didn’t play consistently,” 
Head Coach Nancy Funk said. 
“We could have played better de- 


fensively, but [we] didn’t hit the | 


shots at the end.” 

That defense has proven to 
be a major hurdle for Hopkins, 
the team giving up key baskets 
at key times and putting a lot of 


responsibility on an offense that | 
| Opening 


has not always been reliable. 
“Our defense has been strug- 
gling all year,” sophomore guard 
Caitlin Sloane said. “We really 
need to improve on communica- 
tion [between players].” 
In most of the team’s wins, 


the Lady Jays have held their op- | 





| a must-win 


ponents to well below 60 points | 


a game while most of the team’s 
losses, particularly on the road, 
have been due in large part to 
difficulties in holding the oppo- 
sition to fewer than 60. 

With the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament looming, the 
team’s players are well aware 
that now is the time for them 
to show what they are capable 
of. They will receive a golden 
opportunity — three of their fi- 
nal five games will be played at 
home. The Lady Jays have won 
all but one of their games at 
the Goldfarb Gym and will try 
to capitalize accordingly while 
remembering that they cannot 
look too far ahead. 

“We have to take it one game 
at atime,” Coach Funk said. 


“We're looking for consistency 


and looking for our key players 
to give us what we expect from 
them.” 

As long as that roller coaster 
stays on track and peaks at the 
appropriate time, there is still 
a real possibility that the Lady 
Jays could make some noise 
come mid-February, even if there 
might be a few bumps along the 
Way. 





saves the day for wrestling 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


f | The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For all the Blue Jays, it was 
match. It was a 
chance to vault the school into 
the middle of the standings. It 
was an opportunity to make 
a splash before the conference 
tournament. For sophomore 197- 
pounder Tyler Schmidt, though, 


| it was more than that. 


It was personal. 

After getting their first Cen- 
tennial Conference win against 
McDaniel earlier in the week, the 
wrestling team won a spectacu- 
lar nail-biter against Washington 
& Lee by a score of 18-17 last Sat- 


W. Basketball vanquishes conierence foes Schmidt's last-minute win 


| urday, thanks in no small part to 
| Schmidt. He knew from the very 


beginning that the pressure was 


| on. When it was announced that 


the heavyweight bout would be 
the first of the day, he knew that 
his match was going be the last. 


| These two teams had met just 


two weeks before when the Jays 
topped the Generals by just two- 
and-a-half points at the Wash- 
ington & Lee Invitational Tour- 
nament, so everyone knew it was 


| going to be close. But they didn’t 


know how close. And they didn’t 
know that the final, deciding 
match would come straight out 
of a movie. 

“I was wrestling my practice 
partner from high — school,” 
Schmidt said. “It was an exciting 
grudge match.” 

By the time the meet got to 
that point, the score was 17-15 in 
the Generals’ favor. So first we 
have to get there. 

Sophomore heavyweight 
Vince Domestico kicked things 


| off witha tough 


match of his 





big guns were on their way. 

Red-shirt senior and _ co- 
captain Dave Kraus and junior 
Eric Fishel brought Hopkins back 
into the win column at 174 and 
184, respectively. Each nabbed a 
heart-stopping victory, two more 
one-pointers with the whole 
meet in the balance. In Kraus’ 
match, that point was the only 
one scored by either wrestler; he 
beat Jesup Sataloff, 1-0. 

And then it was down to 
Schmidt. He was up against his 
high school drilling partner, Kirk 
Adamson, a year Schmidt’ssenior, 
the guy with whom Schmidt spent 
his entire grappling youth. What 
could he do against someone who 
knew his every move, his every 
strength and weakness? What 
could his strategy be? 

“T just had to try and beat the 
living crap out of him,” Schmidt 
said. 

Clearly Schmidt had the ce- 
rebral edge. He had the strat- 
egy and he executed. Adamson 
couldn’t muster a point. In yet 
another match that went the dis- 
tance (there wasn’t a pin for ei- 
ther side all day), Schmidt took 
the win, 5-0. Washington & Lee 
17, Hopkins.18. 

“T never been in a situation 
where I had the clinching match 
before,” Schmidtsaid. “It was pretty 
awesome. I had a great time.” 

He sealed a monster win for 
the Jays, breathing life into a team 
that had lost 10 dual meets, and 
all this on the heels of topping 
conference foe McDaniel, 24-18. 
The Jays beat the Green Terror for 
the second year in a row, no small 
accomplishment after losing to 
them 11 years in a row. 

Schmidt 
was. a_ hero 





own. With the 
unusual job of 
the 
meet as a 285- 
pounder, he 
had to set the 
tone. But he 
was more than 
happy to do so. 

ale preterm to 
wrestle at the 
very beginning or the very end,” 
he said. “It’s more exciting that 
Way.” é 

He was up against John Chris- 
topher, a wrestler he had beaten 
last year by only a point, 7-6 the 
final. This year was no different 
as Domestico set the one-point 
victory trend with a 4-3 decision. 

Moving to the low end of 
the weight spectrum, the Jays 
needed every point they could 
get. They were forfeiting 133, an 
automatic six-point hole, so they 
desperately needed sophomore 
lightweight Mike Sumner to do 
as much as he could to offset the 
blow. His match wasn’t pretty — 
a 17-2 loss by technical fall — but 
the point he saved by staying off 
his back was yet another key to 
an 18-17 victory. 

“IT would consider Mike 
Sumner’s match at 125 the 
deciding match,” Domestico said. 

The teams split the next four 
matches, with senior 141-pounder 
and co-captain Marco Priolo con- 
tinuing his record-sétting season 
with his 29th win. But after the 
165-pound match, the Gener- 
als had a 17-9 lead. At this point, 
though, the Jays had to smile. The 


out of him. 


I just had to try and 
beat the living crap 


— SopHomore 197- 
POUNDER TYLER SCHMIDT 


then, too, earn- 

ing a first-pe- 

riod pin to put 

the match out 

of reach. Also 

enjoying per- 

fect 2-0 weeks 
were Priolo, 
Fishel, Kraus 
and freshman 
149-pounder 
James Gettinger. The two vic- 
tories moved Hopkins 2-3 in 
conference (4-10 overall). The 
win over the Generals was also 
a_confidence-building upset, 
as Washington & Lee beat Get- 
tysburg, a Centennial team that 
felled the Jays. 

Riding a winning streak, Hop- 
kins can enjoy a rest until head- 
ing to Hoboken, N.J. on Feb. 10 
to close out the dual meet sea- 
son against Stevens Tech and the 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy Kings Point. With so 
much time to recuperate and so 
much momentum, the Jays are 
looking to make a mark before 
the Centennial Conference Tour- 
nament, which starts Feb. 17 in 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

“1 think we'll beat them both,” 
Domestico said. 

A strong performance against 
the two Centennial opponents 
could bode well for the Jays’ 
tournament seeding. Hopkins, 
much better in the tournament 
format than at duals, could do 
some real damage. 

Now, on the heels of such 
a rocky season, they all have 
something to prove. 
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You Gotta See Tuis: 


Ever heard of extreme freestyle walk 
ing? Although it doesn't sound too ex 
citing or, for that matter, too extreme, 
the stunts and tricks pulled off by these 
amateur athletes are worth the watch 
http://www. youtube.com/ 
watch ?v=2zF2fRUQG 2k 





Frepruary 1, 2007 
CALENDAR 
TUESDAY 
W. Basketball vs. McDaniel 7 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY 


M. Basketball vs. McDaniel 7 p.m. 








Swimming sinks Generals, M. Basketball’s big men net a pair of victories 
gels ready for conferences 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns-l loy kins News-Letter 


The swim teams finished their 
regular seasons with a big splash, 
claiming victory in a dual meet 
against Washington & Lee. Both 
the men’s and women’s teams fin- 
ished the season 6-4 after an easy 
win. Through 
the dominat- 
ing perfor- 
mance of the 
entire team, 
the Jays pulled 
far enough ahead of the Generals 
to end the meet with three ex- 
hibition races for both the men’s 
and women’s team. The Hopkins 
swimmers are now focusing their 
momentum on the conference 
championships which are only 
two-and-a-half weeks away. 

Despite a convincing 146-110 
victory on the men’s side, the 
real race is against the clock. 


aL 110 
Hopkins 146 





The upcoming championships 
are a strong motivator for each 
swimmer to lose that extra bit 
of time. In the Washington & 
Lee meet, Hopkins took control 
of several races. Freshman John 
Thomas took first place in both 
the 100 and 200-meter backstroke 
against Washington & Lee’s Matt 
Ginder, who took fourth in na- 
tionals last year for the 200 back. 
Freshman Neil Mahoney had 
three individual wins in the 100 
and 200 freestyle and the 200 in- 
dividual medley. Mahoney and 
Thomas, however, were not the 
only swimmers with multiple 
wins. Sophomores Colin Kle- 
inguetl and Bob Sershon and ju- 
nior Matt Fedderly also had two 


individual wins each. Kleinguetl | 
| to a strong effort at Washington 


won the 500 and 1000 free easily, 
with Fedderly and Sershon get- 
ting the wins in the 100 and 200 
in the breaststroke and butterfly, 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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The men’s team excelled in the 100, 200, 500 and 1000 meter freestyle events. 


The 2007-2008 


Technology 
Fellowship Program 





By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Just as any team with as much 
experience, talent and depth as 
the Hopkins men’s _ basketball 
team is supposed to do, the No. 
22 Blue Jays continued to roll 
through the second half of their 
season. By 
beating Get- 
tysburg and 
Washing- 
ton in the 
past week by 
double-digit margins, the Jays 
improved their record to 17-2 
overall and 11-1 in Centennial 
Conference play. 

The Blue Jays ripped the Bul- 
lets last Wednesday at Goldfarb 
Gymnasium, 83-67. On Saturday 
senior forwards Matt Griffin and 
Dan Nawrocki pushed the team 


Hopkins 72 


College to defeat the Shoremen, 
72-54. 

“Our guys have been much 
more focused these past few 
games [and] they seem to be 
playing out of emotion,” Head 
Coach Bill Nelson said. “We have 
had great interior passing, really 


| unselfish play, and our post play- 


ers have been playing really well 


| together.” 


Griffin led the way offensive- 
ly with 19 points, shooting 7-10 
from the field against Washing- 
ton. Nawrocki added 13 points 
and 8 rebounds. The Blue Jays 
had four other players register 
at least six points, with senior 
guard TJ. Valerio and sopho- 
more guard Phil Beggans scor- 
ing nine each. 

Against Washington, turn- 
overs were once again an issue 
for the Jays as they coughed up 
the ball 18 times. However, their 
defense kept them in the game. 
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Washington was 
only able to shoot 
35 percent from 
the field in the first 
half and 26 percent 
in the second half. 

“Our defense 
is ranked nation- 
ally and we shoot 
over 50 percent 
from the field,” 
Nelson said. “This 
turnover issue will 
be the key to our 
[because] 
turnovers can be a 
neutralizer.” 

The Blue Jays 
led most of the 
Way in a back-and- 
forth first half be- 
fore taking a nine- 
point lead into 
the locker room 
at halftime. The 
Shoremen were 
able to dimin- 
ish the Jays’ lead 
to 23-21 with six 
minutes remain- 
ing, however a 16- 
9 run to finish the 
half spurred Hop- 
kins on to victory. 
Washington was 
able to cut the lead 


success 
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to six twice in the Senior forward Chris Morley is fouled by a Gettysburg defender during last Wednesday's 83-67 win. 


second half, how- 

ever, after narrowing the margin 
to 48-42 with just under 14 min- 
utes remaining, Hopkins pulled 
away for good. 

Last Wednesday the Blue Jays 
shook off a bad first half (and a 
halftime deficit) while utilizing a 
huge second-half performance to 
pull away from the Bullets. The 
Jays got a monster effort from 
Griffin, who scored 29 points 
and grabbed seven rebounds. 
Valerio also contributed in a very 





quiet fashion dropping 22 points, 
shooting 9-12 from the field and 
4-7 from behind the three-point 
arc. Additionally, Nawrocki 
grabbed 13 rebounds to go with 
14 points for Hopkins. 

The Bullets toyed with the Jays 
early, using an offensive spread 
similar to Princeton’s, relying 
on back-door cuts and solid ball 
screens to keep Hopkins defend- 
ers off guard. This offensive set 
resulted in more lay-ups and easy 


SRILA TE A 





baskets than Coach Bill Nelson 
likes to see his team give up. It 
also resulted in the Blue Jays trail- 
ing 36-33 at halftime. It was, in 
fact, only the play of Griffin that 
kept the Blue Jays close in the first 
half, as the forward dominated 
the smaller Bullet defenders. 

In the second half, how- 
ever, the Jays jumped all over 
Gettysburg, — locking. down 
their offensive threats while 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


Cool Job Hon! 


Did you know there's a flaming hot, top-ranked Internet advertising 


company right here on the Baltimore waterfront? One that makes 


Google and Yahoo! look downright puny when it comes to reaching 


Internet users? Advertising.com offers a fabulous work environment, 


incredible career opportunities and big-league benefits (we're part 


of AOL/Time Warner, after all). 






Hopkins Science and Technology Career 





Fair at 


Levering Hallon Ihursday, February 8, 2007, 


Advertising.com, Inc. is an equal opportunity employer and does not discriminate on the basis of age 
color, disability, marital status, national origin, race, religion, sex, sexual orientation, veteran Status or 
any other classification prescribed by applicable law. 


~Advertisingecom 
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Capturing 
a city in 
36 blocks 


GRAPHIC BY MATT HANSEN 


| desired to. embrace nature and 
never return from its accepting arms 
ae Ast 


Zero to 3600, a collaboration between JHU and MICA stu- 
dents, attempts to capture the tales and the essence of each 
individual block running down North Charles street. What 
they've produced is an incredibly stimulating look at the 
city we live in, presented in a vast array of mediums. We 
take you inside the exhibit, ARTS B6 





By ALEX BEGLEY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Have you ever needed something desperately that the campus just doesn’t 
offer? Summer storage for your 15 pound Biochem textbooks that you just 
can’t seem to part with perhaps? Well Hopkins Student Enterprises is here 
to help you solve that dilemma for yourself. 

The Center for Leadership Education (CLE) had been throwing the idea 
of a student-run business program for a few years which finally came into 
fruition in 2006. CLE looked at other schools like Harvard and Stanford 
that had already developed their own enterprise agencies and built up from 
there. They wanted it to be entirely student-run and they saw Max Dement 
-- a junior with the idea of starting an advertising agency at Hopkins -- as 
j i o do it. 
eae ptisied in founding their own businesses through HSE must 
first approach the Board of Directors with a detailed business plan, com- 
plete with finance requirements. From there the plans undergo a rigorous 
three-month approval process. Dement, HSE’s President offers this advice 
to budding entrepreneurs interested in running their own enterprise: “If 

ou have and idea really sit down and think it through. Talk to potential 
: rs, work out a financial plan and budget your expenses, think about 
en want to market this. When you come to us with an idea we want to 
See you are committed and have explored your idea thoroughly. Talk to 
professors in the Entrepreneurship department. ae 2 er 

Since starting up HSE has launched three student businesses including 
Hopkins Storage, Action!, and Hopkins Technology Commercialization 





Ey SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
Agency (HTCA). CONTINUED ON Pace B4 With Hopkins Student Enterprise, students don’t have to wait until graduation to start their own businesses. 
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To rush or not to rush 


By LAUREN STRELEC strengthened through organized growth, Greek Orgattizations 

The Johns Hopkins University events and the comfort of sister- inspire leadership in ways not 
hood. found in the classroom. 

The last few days of January Many girls find support, moti- As trite as this may sound, the 


are a drag. Rivaled only by the vationandopportunitiesthrough success ofa sorority undeniably re- 
incessantly hot and sticky days of sororities that is incomparable to quires the organization and contri- 
late July, one blustery winter day any other undergraduate experi- bution of all sisters. With positions 
on Homewood campus isenough — ence. ranging from chapter president to 
| to have you dreaming of Spring As most Greek girls can prob- chairs of philanthropy, events and 
Break. While many boot-clad ably tell you, the friendships finances, sororities provide excel- 
Hopkins students are longing for formed with sisters are enough to lent structure where sisters can 
flip-flop season, a growing num-_ keep sororities strong. While the _ gain confidence and experience as 
ber of girls are donning heels, social scene offered by sororities leaders among peers and the wider 


pearls and little black dresses. draws girls together, opportuni- Hopkins community. 
Come snow or shine these ties extend far beyond formals Offering a balance of responsi- 
mid-winter months are a time and marathons of Sex and the City. bility and friendship, sorority life 
when hundreds of girls on cam- All Hopkins sororities are in- can be an indescribable experience 

| pus are in full sorority swing. volved with philanthropy or ser- for non-Greek undergrads. As 


Hopkins sororities arean awe- vice toward the community and__ muchas sisters might deny the ste- 
some anomaly. While the four depend on individual leadership _ reotypes and stigma of media por- 





Panhellenic sororities on campus and skills. trayals, sorority life is not devoid 
do provide the sisterhood, social “T think that Greek life is so of drama, rivalry and cattiness. 
coe” | scene, organization and ritualex- popular at Hopkins because it It would be naive to assume 
COURTESY OF RYAN ARCHDEACON | pected from Greek organizations, encourages members to have a_ Hopkins sororities are somehow 
Gathering for a formal, members of a fraternity bond during rush events, one of the highlights of the Greek scene at Hopkins. Hopkins’ chapters are unique. fuller college experience than above the crazy times and frus- 


| _ Twoofthe most notable aspects they would have just going to trating dilemmas caricatured in 
that set our sororities apartinvolve class and the library,’ Maylack movies, books and televsion. This 


e @ e e 
4 | formal recruitment and housing. said. “With their focus on com- _ reality, however, is all part of the 
eC Inner S ul fe f) [ ern 1@S | While many larger schools hold re- munity service and personal experience. 


cruitment, or rush, in the first few 

weeks of Fall term, rush at Hop- 

By MATTHEW MURRAY Keith Pifko puts it, isa chance for mores and juniors who will also | kins takes place during the two 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter people to get to know brothers be welcomed to partake in the | weeks following intersession. 

in a more intimate setting. “Usu- events. In order to receive a bid Though most girls find it to 

With the conclusion of last ally people get to know brothers at and begin pledging, the process of | be simultaneously exhausting 

Tuesday’s Inter-Fraternity Coun- _ parties or become acquainted with being initiated into a brotherhood, | and overwhelming, the culmi- 

cil’s (IFC) Information Session, them at bars,” Pifko said. “But attendance at rush is strongly rec- | nation of rush in Bid Night (Feb. 





the official rush season began for rush is a great way to get to know ommended if not mandatory. 1) is thoroughly rewarding. In 
all 11 of the social fraternities at _ the brothers, and the fraternity as a The IFC has laid out a distinct | the days following formal re- 
Hopkins. And from Jan. 30 until whole, in different ways.” set of rules for spring recruitment. | cruitment, new members enter a 
Feb. 9, another edition of a loud Rush, more often than not, As to be expected, alcohol will be | pledging period as they are wel- 


and proud display ofproudGreek is an eye-opening experience. prohibited and allthe happenings | comed by sisters of Alpha Phi, 


brotherhood will be visible for all Certainly the wild bashes and of rush must be registered with | Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kap- 





on the Homewood Campus. beer guzzling that take place in the council prior to their com- | pa Gamma and Phi Mu. at 
What exactly is rush, you ask? ~movies like Animal House and mencement. This year, due to nu- At a place like Hopkins, where ; 
Besides being the first name of a Old School exists at Hopkins toa merous advertisement infractions | academics area priority for the vast - : ii ae 
controversial conservative talk- lesser degree — but what shocks committed last year by fraterni- | majority of undergraduates, some f ine ‘eatdlateatess. et 
show host and the nomenclature most is the fraternities’ wide- ties, the IFC has promised tocome | people have trouble understand- MUKSIT JAMIL/ NEWS-LETTER 
bestowed on one of the best rock spread participation in acts of downharder on those guilty indi- | ing the allure of going Greek. 
bands of all time, rush is a pro- philanthropy. In addition to their viduals. “I think a lot of girls enter soror- 
cess in which fraternities open community service, rushees will “Because of some incidents | ity recruitment in order to broad- 
their doors to the curious minds learn that there are myriad deep- _ last year where rush flyers were | en their social sphere,” Panhel- 
of would-be Greeks. rooted traditions also present in _ ripped down, the IFC will be en- | lenic President Elizabeth Maylack 
Spanning almost two weeks, Hopkins chapters. forcing stricter punishment for | said. “While it’s great to be close 
rush provides a multitude of op- At the same time, rush is a__ those who violate those policies,” | to dorm and classmates, sorori- 
portunities for male students in- means for brothers to recruit Pifko said. ties help broaden your group of 
terested in joining a fraternity to men they feel will exemplify the All rules and_ regulations | friends to girls in all classes who 


meet brothers outside typical so- characteristics of their founding _ aside, rush is an enjoyable week | you otherwise might not have the 
cial settings. By way of offering fathers and carry on the storied for anyone and everyone who | chance to meet. When you factor 
free food and fun, brotherhoods _ traditions of their brotherhoods. decides to attend. Whether you | in the friends of all the sorority 
invite those intrigued by Greek During rush, brothers will be despise the idea of a fraternity or | members, it explains the dynamic 
life to explore and ask questions searching for men who hold — make it your number one priority | social aspect of Greek life.” 








about life as a frat boy. values similar to their own and _ to join one, rush is about getting Social reasons account for a lot ” 

Many times throughout the share common interests. There- to know the people and the histo- | of the appeal of joining a soror- y 
semester, newcomers to the fore, the rush process is one of ries of Hopkins Greek organiza- | ity. With opportunities for for- Ce ee ny Sennen ern 
Greek scene are exposed to fra- mutual selection. tions. From bowling to hot wings | mals, Pasta-thons, weekend trips COURTESY OF KIMBERLY PARKER 
ternities through parties or other Freshmenarethemostcommon and games of rock-paper-scissors, | to D.C. and spontaneous dance Above: Fraternites get ready for new member recruitment; events are often held at 
events hosted on the weekends. class torush during the spring, but _ there is much fun and excitement | parties, the friendships found the fraternity house. Below: This past week freshment girls flocked to campus for 
However, rush, as IFC President there are still inquisitive sopho- _ to be had. through joining a sorority are _ several nights of Rush, at the end of which they recieve a bid from one sorority. 


Alternatives to traditional Greek lite offer specialized activities 








By JAMES FREEDMAN achieve great things. hand out water to thirsty run- _ the fraternity’s president, said. nts.jhu.edu/~akpsi. sororities, Delta Xi Phi is also 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter ners, according to the frat’s Web a We have members that are in ; strongly focused on community 
Alpha Phi Omega site http://www.jhu.edu/aphio. Pike, we have girlsin PhiMu,so. Delta Xi Phi service. 

Some fraternities are viewed As a service fraternity, the The members perform a col- .. it’s not an issue.” Although it’s not co-ed, the “When we begin rush and we 
solely as places to party andhave members of Alpha Phi Omega _ lective 1,000 hours of community Alumni from the fraternity multi-cultural Delta Xi Phi soror- first inform people about us we 
a good time. Service, business are kept busy around Baliti- service each semester. now have jobs at firms like God- ity makes all potential members _ stress that we are a community 
and cultural fraternities turn this .. more. man Sachs and Morgan Stanley. “feel welcome” according to ju- service sorority,” Yang said. 
notion on its head. Service events include Zoo- Rho Psi The “current members meet _nior Judy Yang, the group’s inter- “{It’s] a way that girls can in- 

These occasionally co-ed orga- BOO!, a fall event that attracts Hopkins’ Alpha Kappa Psi with alumni during the frat’s nal vice president. teract with each other and work 
nizations provide a social atmo- thousands of kids to the Mary- chapter of Rho Psi provides a newest event, “We com-_ in the same space, try to accom- 
sphere for students with a com- land Zoo, and the Baltimore Mar- community environment for an annual municate to plish the same goals of reaching 
mon goal to come together and_ athon, during which volunteers men and women interested in all dinner party “Wec ommunicate to potential girls out and hopefully helping ‘the 

ea aspects ofbusi- in New York f ; that we are a community.” 
ness. City. potential girls that we very welcom- So what makes Delta Xi “multi- 
While many The fraterni- | . ing, warm sis- cultural?” 
of the mem-_ ty is currently BES PLY we coming, terhood and “If you look at a current pic- 


bers are busi- experiencing warm sisterhood and we don’t ste- ture of all the sisters right now 


ness minors, significant reotypeand we we are prett a 4 
it’s possible for growth, and we don’t stereotype...” don’t exclude she said, tig Se aga 


‘| others to join they are ac- —Jupy YAN G, DELTA anyone,” — she “But also if you sit down and 





&# 2s well, and tively recruit- said. interview each sister, the multi- 
membership is ing new mem- Xt PHI INTERNAL VICE “The fact cultural aspect isn’t just in our 
even open to bers this week, that we are apperance or background, it’s 
those already notably at an PRESIDENT known to be a also in our Gicese what we 
in a traditional event this Fri- multi-cultural enjoy, what we want ia doi y' 
fraternity or day. sorority shows lives” in our 
sorority. “A lot is changing now with that... we welcome differences 


“They can the fraternity,” Archdeacon said. [and] that’s a key feature about ein aeenes me never 

definitely be “We're getting a lot bigger, alot us.” Greckior pate as an ome ina 

j in [Inter-Fra- more selective. Interested. stu- “So... when we start rush to- sider mike a ne See 
ternity Coun- dents should definitely apply night, that’s one of the strongest or cultural Sebi pariege 

, j ; cil fraternities and try us out at Friday's mix- messages that we want to send It just mi hehe 

rea eee or = sororities} er.” ; across, that we dont; exclude any- between a ; i Ns i Deve: th 

COURTESY OF RYAN ARCHDEACON as well,” Ryan For more information, visit one,” she added. Social environment 


‘ ; ; that’s all- ; 
Current members of the Rho Psi “business frat” take alumni out to a fancy dinner for a new annual event. Archdeacon, - their Web site at http://webhost5. Like most fraternities and that’s tiaiascable set ane 
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Studying at the Hopkins 
School of Public Sex 


ost of us fail to 

truly appreci- 

ate the beauty 

of our campus. 

It’s no secret that 
Hopkins is very concerned with 
campus aesthetics. You'll have 
difficulty finding a dead leaf on 
the brick or an untrimmed patch 
of grass, thanks to our dedicated 
team of gardeners. But look past 
the pretty quads and Georgian 
architecture and you'll find many 
uncharted locations hidden from 
students blindly walking between 
classes. These precious spots are 
the best to spend some private 
moments and enjoy the invigora- 
tion of having sex in public. 

Why is public sex so addicting 
and attractive? It’s usually not 
physically gratifying and doesn’t 
allow for the flexibility of varied 
positions. But ; 
the thrill of hav- 
ing sex in public 
doesn't derive 
from the physi- 
cal stimulation, 
but the sponta- 
neity of the act. 
It’s as if your 
desire becomes 
uncontrollable 
and must be 
satisfied imme- 
diately. The risk 
of exposure is 
also an aphrodi- 
siac. The threat of getting caught 
makes the sex intense and furi- 
ous. Adrenaline pulses through 
your veins and engorges your 
passions. It’s an experience no 
one should miss. 

Though I’m hesitant to unveil 
the secrets of campus, I hope 
some will take advantage of it 
and thus I'll be spreading love 
and joy throughout our Hopkins 
community. I’m considering it 
my charitable act for the week. 

The first stop on our tour is the 
MSE library. The most famous 

and obvious site is the dungeon of 
D-level. To have sex in the stacks 
on the library’s deepest floor is 
known as the D-Level Challenge, 
and it even has its own Facebook 
group. Like pulling an all-nighter 
in the Hut, the D-level Challenge 
is considered a rite of passage in 
your career at Hopkins. It’s a con- 
venient way to remove some ten- 





Orgasmic Chemistry ° 


sion while studying. 

But be warned: The library 
may also be one of the easiest 
places to get caught on campus. 
Guards have interrupted students 
in the act. The best places to take 
a study break are the group study 
rooms, especially since some have 
locks. Most importantly, the bath- 
rooms do not count! Surprisingly, 
the best time to attempt the chal- 
lenge is reading period. Though it 
would seem that D-level would be 
packed with students crying over 
their chemistry books, this is the 
only time when the library is open 
24 hours a day. If you go around 4 
or 5 a.m. during the weekend af- 
ter classes end, the library will be 
your personal playground. 

In this writer’s opinion, while 
the D-Level Challenge is a great 


Hopkins tradition, it’s not a wor- | 
thy accomplish- | 


ment that will 
set you apart 


You will 
cover that it’s 
unexpectedly 
easy. If you con- 
sider yourself 
a real 


Slam Challenge 
four levels 
in one night. 
It’s certainly a 


unique experience that you can | | 


boast about for your entire time 
at Hopkins. 

Across the quad from the li- 
brary, you'll find the jewel of Johns 


Hopkins, Gilman Hall. Adorning | 


this iconic building is its famous 
clock tower, the next location of 
our tour. After climbing up to the 
top story, look for Gilman 500. 
This small classroom sits right be- 
low the tower. Inside the room is 


a staircase leading up through the | 
actual clock tower up to the gazebo | 


holding the enormous bells. If you 


manage to navigate the numerous | 


stairs and avoid the dead pigeons, 
you will be rewarded with an 
amazing view. The best time to get 
it on up here is in the early hours of 
the morning to watch the sunrise. 
Imagine climaxing in all your glo- 
ry as the Baltimore skyline glistens 
in the sun. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 


rebel, | 
take a shot at | 
the MSE Grand | 


from the crowd. | 
dis- | 
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Hopkins students 


By LAURA DINGLE 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This past week an ambitious 
group of Hopkins students have 
been promoting awareness about 
global climate change and the 
proposal of a new policy for 
sustainable energy on campus. 
Hopkins Energy Action Team 
(HEAT) is a coalition of student 
groups interested in addressing 
the issue of climate change and 
it solutions. One of HEAT’s goals 
is to implement a Responsible 
Energy Policy on the Homewood 
campus, ideally making it car- 
bon-neutral by 2015. They hope 
to have their policy approved by 
the end of this semester. “Hop- 
kins has a big opportunity right 
now to take leadership on this 
issue and to develop solutions to 
this great challenge that can be 
scaled up to state and national 
levels,” Teryn Norris, a freshman 
involved in HEAT, said. 

On Monday HEAT present- 
| ed an information table on the 
breezeway and an opportunity 
for students to get involved. In- 
terested students were able to get 
their pictures taken with signs 
| directed at both the Hopkins ad- 
ministration and national legisla- 
tors. 

The signs addressed the prob- 
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COURTESY OF KEVIN PAI 


Concerned about the effects of global warning, Hopkins student activists took to the Breezeway to promote their cause. 


They need something to trans- 
late their feelings into something 
the administration can see, and 
while petitions also do this well, 
photos can really send the mes- 
sage home,” Norris said. HEAT 
obtained about 150 signatures 








lems of climate change and sus- 
tainable energy solutions; the 
pictures will be collected and 
sent to Congress as part of a con- 
gressional photo petition. “Stu- 
dents really recognize that cli- 
mate change is really one of the 





greatest issues of our generation. 





and about 30 photographs for 
their petition. 

The photo petition was part of 
a larger project, called Week of 
Action, promoted by the Campus 
Climate Challenge, a project spear- 
headed by youth groups through- 
out the United States and Canada 


COURTESY OF KEVIN PAI 
Supporters of the HEAT agenda sign a petition encouraging Congress to pass clean energy policies. 


urging students to support Clean 
Energy policies at their schools. 

For this week, HEAT has 
planned several events on and 
around campus to promote 
awareness. Tuesday night HEAT 
sponsored a screening of Al 
Gore’s An Inconve- 
nient Truth at Shriv- 
er and plans to have 
another screening 
Friday at the medi- 
cal campus. Friday 
evening HEAT is 
co-sponsoring a 
dessert reception 
with the Jewish 
Student Associa- 
tion at the Hopkins 
Hillel. The recep- 
tion, titled “Less 
Deserts, More 
Desserts: JSA and 
HEAT  Tu’gether” 
will celebrate envi- 
ronmental aware- 
ness and the Jew- 
ish holiday of Tu 
B’Shvat, the Jewish 
Arbor Day. 

HEAT encourages _ other 
groups to join its coalition. “One 
of the reasons that we want to 
branch out to other groups on 
campus is because we feel like 
climate change is not just an en- 
vironmental issue. It is an issue 
which everyone can find a reason 





to support, whether for political, 
economic, social, and even moral 
reasons,” Norris said. 

Last spring Hopkins took a 
big step toward becoming more 
environmentally friendly by 
hiring Davis Bookhart for the 
newly created position of man- 
ager of Energy Management 
and Environmental Steward- 
ship. Members of HEAT have 
been working with Bookhart to 
develop a sustainable building 
policy. This policy would ensure 
that all new buildings receive a 
Leadership in Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Design (LEED) certi- 
fication and have high energy 
efficiency. HEAT has also been 
working with Bookhart to de- 
velop creative ways for sustain- 
ability. 

“A methane digester is what 
we are working with Bookhart 
on right now. Basically it’s a form 
of renewable energy generation 
that is going to provide about 
10% of Hopkins electricity,” Blake 
Hough, a senior HEAT member, 
said. er = Spats 

HEAT believes that as a top 
university with a large endow- 
ment, Hopkins should be at the 
forefront. “Hopkins is a world 
leading research and scientific 
institution that should be on the 
cutting edge of sustainability and 
climate issues,” Norris said. 





Take the edge olf your stress at the gym 


As the temperatures drop, don’t let the winter blues freeze your exercise routines 


eturning to the frigid 

temperatures of Bal- 

timore and the im- 

pending workload of 

another semester at 
Hopkins is enough to dampen 
anyone’s mood. Gray skies and 
bone chilling winds may be the 
norm for the next few weeks, but 
don’t let it stop you from exercis- 
ing at either the athletic center or 
outdoors. 

Regular exercise can greatly 
boost your mood and relieve the 
stress you may be facing resulting 
from the planning of your spring 
schedule, starting that new in- 
ternship or beginning practice 
for spring season sport. 

When you're stressed out from 
daily pressures and left wonder- 
ing how you're 
going to juggle 
the _responsi- 
bilities thrown 
at you, a part 
of your brain 
called the hypo- 
thalamic-pituitary adrenal (HPA) 
system is triggered to release ste- 
roid hormones including cortisol, 
the primary stress hormone, into 
the body. Naturally, our bodies 
g0 into fight or flight mode as a 
result of stress causing certain 
body systems, like our cardio- 
vascular system, to speed up, but 
others, such as our gastrointesti- 
nal system, to slow down. 

Exercise helps our bodies re- 
turn to homeostasis by increasing 
blood flow and removing the by- 
products of the stress response. 
When our muscles continually 
contract and relax, it stimulates 
our brain to release endorphins, 

which suppress sensations of 
pain, relax the muscles and give 
us a feeling of happiness. 

If you're pressed for time then 


Kelly Gonzalez 
Owning Your Health 


you are in luck because it only 
takes 15-20 minutes of continu- 
ous physical activity for your 
brain to release endorphins into 
your system. The endorphin pro- 
duction usually peaks after about 
45 minutes. 

Not only will exercise make 
you feel better because of the 
physiological events taking place 
in your body, but psychologi- 
cally, you will begin to feel bet- 
ter about yourself and gain more 
self-confidence. The satisfaction 
of completing a difficult physical 
task can make you more capable 
to cope with a greater load of 
mental stress. 

If the gloomy winter weather 
makes you feel down or if you 
need to leave all the stress behind 
you, try tak 
ing a group fit- 
ness class at the 
athletic center. 
The social in- 
teraction, loud 
music and fast 
movements will get your heart 
pumping and leave you feeling 
more energized. 

There is a wide variety of 
classes offered at Hopkins’ ath- 
letic center, so you certainly will 
be able to find something you 
can enjoy. If you like a fast-paced, 
sure-to-make-you-sweat — work- 
out, I recommend trying Spin- 
ning or indoor cycling classes. 
With this low-impact cardio 
workout, you can go at your own 
speed and be in charge of the re- 
sistance and intensity. 

Come Wednesdays at 6 p.m. 
for my class or check the sched- 
ule for others. If you wish to work 
on flexibility and core strength, it 
would be helpful to try yoga and 
Pilates classes. These classes will 
give you a great workout and also 


help you to relax. The hardest 
part is putting on your workout 
gear and heading for the door, 
but once you're there, you will 
be happy you came. Plus you can 
talk to others who are dealing 
with the same issues and pres- 
sures and be assured that you're 
not alone. 

On the other hand, if the stress 
is coming from the commotion of 
your responsibilities, you may 
want to try getting away and tak- 
ing time for yourself. In college 
you are constantly surrounded 
by people and you may need 
some “alone” time. 

Try taking a brisk walk, swim- 
ming a few laps at the pool, jump- 
ing ona piece of cardio equipment 
or pumping out a few sets in the 
weight room to zone everything 
else out. Doing this affords you 
the opportunity to focus on your- 
self and leave everything else be- 
hind. At the end of your workout 
you will feel more relaxed due to 
the “euphoria effect” of exercise, 
refreshed and ready to get back 
to work. 

If you're trapped studying at 
home or in the library with zero 
time for a formal workout and 
are feeling stressed out beyond 
belief or just sluggish and down, 
don't fret. Taking five to 10 min- 
ute breaks every 90 minutes is 
an effective way to relieve stress 
and regain energy and alertness. 
Try taking a walk or climbing a 
few flights of stairs. Even simple 
shoulder rolls, deep breathing 
and stretching is effective. 

Making time to exercise is vi- 
tal for your physical and mental 
health. It can boost your mood 
and help you gain a healthier 
perspective regarding whatever 
challenges you face. Remember: 
“Be fit, be healthy, be happy.” 





Campus-wide 
award honors 
excellence 

in teaching 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


He was the one who got you 
through biochem, and she was 
the one who taught you to write a 
history research paper. Or maybe 
it was the lecture on brain chemi- 
cals that made you decide to 
brave the pre-med route. Regard- 
less, there are professors and TAs 
at Hopkins who have a marked 
influence upon the lives of their 
students. 

Sometimes one wishes there 
was a way to thank those who 
influenced them through their 
teaching, and luckily we have the 
opportunity to do so by nominat- 
ing those teachers for an Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award. 

Hopkins began offering the 
Excellence in Teaching Awards 
in 1992 through the Johns Hop- 
kins Alumni Association Ex- 
‘cellence in Teaching Award, 
an honor funded by Hopkins’ 
Alumni Association as a means 
of recognizing those faculty 
members who exhibit a strong 
affinity for excellence in teach- 
ing. 

Faculty members are consid- 
ered for the award based on their 
enthusiasm in the classroom, the 
amount of interest that they take 
in their students and their ability 
to clearly relay intricate informa- 
tion. The recipients are awarded 
a cash prize and are honored at 
the commencement ceremonies 
for the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences or the Whiting School of 








Engineering. 

The awards program is a nice 
way for students to reward the 
hard work that their educators 
put forth ona daily basis, and it is 
open to any lecturer, instructor, 
assistant or full professor who 
has taught at the University for at 
least three years in either school. 

The offices for both the deans 
of School of Arts and Sciences 
and the dean of the Whiting 
School of Engineering place 
great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of these awards; in the 
past, some of Hopkins’ Deans 
have been afforded these honors 
and consider them to be among 
the most important tributes of 
their lifetimes. 

It is from this original appli- 
cant pool that winners for sev- 
eral other awards, such as The 
George E. Owen, the William 
H. Huggins Excellence in Teach- 
ing Award, Robert B. Pond, Sr. 
Excellence in Teaching Award, 
The George M.L. Sommerman 
Engineering Graduate Teach- 
ing Assistant Award and Capers 
and Marion McDonald Award 
for Excajlence in Mentoring and 
Advising, were selected. Each 
“nomination puts the candidate 
in the running for the appropri- 
ate honor. 

“This is a very important un- 
dertaking to reward good teach- 


“ 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Biology professor Trina Schroer is a 2006 nominee for a Hopkins teaching award. 


ing,” Dean Stephen David of the 
School of Arts and Sciences said. 
“Especially at a research Universi- 
ty, good teaching often goes unre- 
warded, so we are relying on our 
students to identify good teachers 
and honor them through prizes 
and recognition.” 

Dean David added, “This only 
works if students take the time to 
vote. If their teachers and gradu- 
ate students go the extra mile, we 
are asking that students do that 
as well.” 

The George E. Owen Award 
was established in 1982 in re- 
membrance of George E. Owen, 
who had served as a dean of 
the Homewood Faculties. This 
award is given annually by the 
Student Council for exceptional 
devotion to the teaching of un- 
dergraduates and can be pre- 
sented to a member of either 
the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences (KSAS) or the Whiting 
School of Engineering (WSE). 

In recognition of service to 
both the undergraduate and 
graduate students in the WSE, 
the William H. Huggins Ex- 
cellence in Teaching Award is 
granted. 

Similarly, the Robert B. Pond, 
Sr. Excellence in Teaching Award 
is presented for commitment 
to instruction in the WSE by 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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Share a bed and a bottle of champ 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


What do a Blue Wave, a 
Screaming Nazi and a Wash- 
ington Apple have in common? 
Each finds their home in Charles 
Village’s newest bar, The Den. 
Hopkins senior Sean Ferguson 
works the bar twice a week and 
will happily fulfill any request, 
but his favorite drink to concoct 
is a Boat Sinker. A silky layer of 
raspberry liquor is topped with 
lemon vodka and Sprite creates a 
beautiful contrast in the high ball 
glass. You don’t casually sip this 
drink — think of it as a giant shot 
through a straw. The combination 
of fruit flavors overpowers the al- 
cohol taste and allows it to flow 
smoothly down your throat. 

Located on 34th and St. Paul, 
The Den is conv eniently close to 
our Homewood Campus. This 
stylish lounge, situated above 
the reinvented Nifty Fifties, now 
called Tamber’s, opened in early 
July. Striving to offer a different, 
classier atmosphere in Charles 
Village, The Den certainly ac- 
complished its goal. The spicy 
red walls, dark wood floors and 
warm crimson suede-like furni- 
ture create a modern, minimal- 
ist atmosphere that still remains 
cozy and unpretentious. Even 
with the troops of Hopkins stu- 
dents migrating in and out every 
weekend, The Den is as pristine 
as the day it opened. 

The most unique feature of 
The Den is the large king-sized 
beds lining the back wall. Remi- 
niscent of the New York City clu, 
Bed, which has appeared in the 
television show Sex in the City, 
the beds give the lounge a sexy 
and mysterious feeling; however, 
don't be so fast as to run directly 
from the door to throwing off 
your shoes and jumping on the 
bed. This amenity is reserved 
for those willing to splurge on a 
bottle of champagne. The Den is 
stocked with everything from a 
$75 bottle of Moét to a $300 bot- 
tle of Dom Perignon '98. If you 
gather a group of friends to split 
the cost, the price is well worth 
paying, especially to celebrate a 
birthday or have a change from 


CCHIARLES STREET MARKET 
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as 


Featuring “the smartest bar staff in Baltimore,” The Den provides an option for weekend fun in a classy, sedctive atmosphere. 


your $5 bottle of Andre. It’s best 
to call ahead and reserve a bed as 
they fill up on the weekends. 

Upon entering The Den, you 
may be thinking, “What is this 
place doing here?” It doesn’t seem 
appropriate for our PJ’s-adoring 
college students. The Den is the 
brainchild of two Hopkins alum- 
ni, Dave Weishaus, Class of 2003, 
and Trey Thompson, Class of 
2002. Ever wonder what exactly 
you'll do with that Hopkins di- 
ploma? These two wisely decided 
to choose an unusual path and 
take a chance. Weishaus began 
working as waiter of Nifty Fifties 
in 2000 while he was completing 
his International Relations ma- 
jor. 

Two years ago, opportunity 
knocked when he discovered 
that they would be knocking 
down the building and creat- 
ing an entire new complex. With 
Thompson, a Biology and Com- 
puter Science double major, as his 
partner, the two decided to rent 
out the second floor. Using their 
own savings, they handpicked all 
of the décor and even did most of 
the construction. The Den em- 
ploys other Hopkins students 
and alumni, allowing Weishaus 
to boast “We have the smartest 
bar staff in Baltimore.” 

When Weishaus and Thomp- 


son are asked why they created 
The Den, an unusual addition 
for Charles Village, they sim- 
ply replied, “It just needed it.” 
Charles Village is truly chang- 
ing right before our eyes and will 
soon become unrecognizable to 
current Hopkins students. “[The 
Den] fit well with the direction 
that Charles Village is going,” 
Weishaus said. The Den certainly 
stands out in the current state of 
Charles Village. 

With The Den providing “a 
different flavor for the neigh- 
borhood,” students now have 
another option for the weekend 
— something more appealing 
than the plastic table cloths of 
CVP and unruly frat boys of P)’s. 
While Hopkins students will 
never lose their love for those 
two popular hang-outs, it’s great 
to have a taste of upscale Balti- 
more similar to Red Maple here 
in our community. “Our goal 
was to provide a safe, clean en- 
vironment,” Thompson said. It’s 
fun to change out of your hood- 
ies and tennis shoes and dress up 
for a night out and enjoy an older, 
more mature crowd. 

A lot of us have been lost 
with the destruction of Uni Mini 
— where are student supposed 
to eat at 1-a.m.? The Den proudly 
boasts that their kitchen remains 
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open until 2 am. every night. | 
Their gourmet pizzas, includ- 
ing chipotle chicken and Cajun | 
shrimp pizzas, and various ap- | 
petizers like crab spring rolls and | 
hummus are a great step up from 
common bar food. The kitchen 
is run by a former Gertrude’s | 
chef and has just created a new 
dessert menu complete with a | 
chocolate fondue plate. Weishaus | 
proudly presented a seared tuna | 
steak flown from Honolulu only 
hours before. 
The Den also offers special 
events. Hopkins organizations 
are welcome to plan catered 
events. For this coming Valen- | 
tine’s Day, The Den is hosting a | 


unique event, Lock and Key. Each | } 


female receives a lock to on a vel- 
vet ribbon to wear around her 
neck, while each male will have 


a key. Everyone will have to min- | 
gle around and find the match to | 


their lock and key. It takes place 
on Feb. 10; be sure to call ahead 
to reserve your place. 

The Den has proven to be an 
excellent investment for these 
Hopkins alumni. It’s a beautiful 
addition to our changing village. 
Weishaus modestly said that they 
aren't in competition with their 
neighbors, but how could they be 
when they’re in a league of their 
own? 
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agne at The Den Student entrepreneurs venture 


into business, finance projects 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
Freshman Gabe Plumer was re- 
cruited to head Hopkins Storage 
which he says is a “fast and reli- 
able service for students wishing, 
to store their personal items over 
summer break. It will definitely 
cut down on the costs for indi- 
vidual students and will certainly 
reduce the stress 


—— 


Action!. Junior Amanuel Alemu 
started Action! as “an afford- 
able opportunity to use video as 
a way of archiving their events 
and performances as well as a 
way to promote and advertise 
their group.” The initial response 
to this newly founded enterprise 
has been posi- 
tive, and A\l- 





of moving as we 
offer door-to- 
door service.” 
Senior Alex 
Nisichenko 
founded HTCA 
which excels in 
a type of busi- 
ness consulting C805 
called  Intellec- 
tual-Asset Man- 
agement. “Our 
job,” Nisichenko 
said, “is to help 
our clients real- 
ize the greatest possible value for 
the Intellectual Property (IP) that 


| they own. To do this, we create 


what are called Technology Com- 
mercialization Reports, in which 


| we outline the best and most prof- 


itable path towards commercial- 


| izing a particular technology.” 


HSE’s newest Enterprise is 


Talk to potential 
customers, work out 
a financial plan and 


budget your expens- 


Max DEMENT, PRESIDENT 
or Hopkins STUDENT 





emu hopes to 
extend the ser- 
vices to other 
campuses like 
Peabody and 
even the medi- 
cal center. 
Hopkins Stu- 
dent Enterprise 
and its ground- 
breaking initia- 
tive are finally 
giving Hopkins 
students the 
chance to stop complaining about 
what the University lacks and do 
something about it for themselves. 
For more information, check out 
the HSE Web site at http://www. 
hopkinsstudententerprises.org and 


ENTERPRISES 


the individual business Web sites: 
www.hopkinsstorage.com and www. 
jhu.edu/htca 
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| 
| Freshman Gabe Plumer, juniors Max Dement and Amanuel Alemu and senior Alex 
| Nisichenko (I to r) run their own businesses through Hopkins Student Enterprise. 
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D-Levelers seek new sexual challenges 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
Another less known spot is 
the roof of Shaffer. After tak- 
ing the back stairwell up to the 
roof, you will have to be sure 
to leave the door propped open 
— otherwise you'll be stuck. If 
you aren't too afraid of heights, 
climb the tiny metal ladder up 
to the top. It’s a beautiful view 
with a lot of private space. Be 
sure to bring a blanket, as the 
gravel is not so comfortable to 
be thrust against. 

Though at Hopkins we aren't 
known for our sports, we still 
have many fine athletic complex- 
es. What could be more memora- 


tasks take place there in the early 
hours of morning. 

There are a few other miscel- 
laneous noteworthy locations on 
the Homewood campus. Presi- 
dent Brody’s garden, the Decker 
Gardens, is beautifully land- 
scaped with many shrubs to play 
hide-and-seek. ~ 

If you're “lucky” enough to 
date a Pre-Med or engineering 
student, try convincing him to 
show you his lab. What is more 
nerdy that doing it on a lab 
bench? The Levi Sculpture Gar- 


den behind Shriver is a tiny oasis 
in our city setting. It may be dif- 
ficult to remain unnoticed in this 
location, as it’s only open during 
the daytime according the Balti- 
more Museum of Art’s hours. 
Take this semester to explore 
your temporary home here in 
Baltimore. You won’t want to be 
asked, “What's the craziest place 
you've had sex?” and have to an- 
swer “the foot of the bed.” Grab 
a map of campus and enjoy this 
more pleasurable and sensuous 
tour of the Hopkins campus. 
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HEAT, or the Hopkins Energy 
Action Team, as an ECO-Rep and 
a member of the Debate Team. 
He lays it out straight: “I feel I 
feel like my activity with HEAT 
represents me pretty well: I've got 
a lot of energy and I like to turn up 
the HEAT. I’m also a big-picture 
kind of guy — I like to see things 
in perspective.” He also is able to 
admit some of the not as flattering. 
“I sometimes can’t help it and go a 
little over the top in my debating 
and become argumentative- all in 
good fun, but it turns some people 
off.” 





OT AT WORKIN. 


up the HEAT.” Wow, even when 
mad he sticks to his guns! 

His passion makes romance 
that much easier. His idea of the 
perfect date is quite specific. 
“My ideal date would be on the 
very top of a windmill, one of 
those offshore ones. It’d start 
in a small sailboat off the beach 
shore ... We'd arrive at the base 
of the windmill about 2 miles 
offshore, and we'd climb one 
step at the time to the pinnacle 

we'd enjoy an amazing 
sunset on the ocean’s horizon.” 
So sweet! But don’t think that it 


- TeRYN Norris- 


The girl who wins his heart is was always easy-going for this 
Hometown: one who has “natural beauty” and Romeo. He cites the time “I had 
Asheville, N.C. of course, “girls that take action a girl tell me her dad worked for 
Major:International Studies withthe HEAT!” Shealsois“aware, ExxonMobil. Needless to say, 
and Environmental Science mindful, motivated, passionate” we didn’t HEAT it up.” Indeed. 
Year: Freshman and “honest.” His biggest turn off So who does get to sizzle with 

is “when girls take hour-long hot this dedicated freshman? 

This self-proclaimed dirty showers.” Even this crusader has Unfortunately he’s taken, but 


ble than hitting a home run wi ; 
“oyametimcasewee Leaching Awards reward grad 
2aseda 1eia‘ 

i | ~~ : = ’ ee e 
cieserictiow inven SLUentS, deserving faculty 
couples get it on in the middle of ? 
the lacrosse field on the giant letter CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 


ae : ous winners. 
H.” Though our field has been up- inspiring within students an 


The award winners for 2006 


> > > > a2) TQ, M4 . = . cr ms 
rie om 7 ie removed, stu- | intense desire to learn. For the include, among others, Jeffery blonde, blue-eyed boy is a a few quirks, citing “I have this many would be sure to agree 
5 pe enc q > Criege sc Ap A ae a . 3 Cc hes c 2 1 A Fi Boy P 
2 : he sR 1 : encouraged to Krieger School of Arts and Sci- Gray, a professor of chemical steamy 5 ft 11 catch as he heats _ bad habit of when I get frustrated, that sometimes it’s better just to 
show their schoo! spirit and get a | ences, specifically, the Krieger. and bimolecular engineering, | up Homewood on a daily basis calling my congressman or state look and bask in someone who 


feel for the new turf field. Howev- | School of Arts and Sciences Trina Schroer, a professor of | through his participation in legislator and telling them to pick _ is truly Hot at Hopkins. 


er, try to avoid the field during fra- 
ternity pledging as many pledge 
tasks take place there in the early 
hours of the morning. : 

There are a few other notewor- 
thy locations on the Homewood 
campus. President Brody’s gar- 
den, the Decker Gardens, is beau- 


Teaching Assistant Award is 
given to commend the best 
teaching assistants for their con- 
cern and care of their students 
within their subject disciplines. 

A similar honor, the George 
M. L. Sommerman Engineering 
Graduate Teaching Assistant 


biology, Simon Sheppard from 
the political science department 
and Take Nakama from applied 
mathematics and statistics along 
with six other illustrious faculty 
members. 

Unfortunately in the past 
there haven’t been as many 











The minute this stunning 5- 
foot-7 babe walks into the room, 


three guys,” she confides. “But it 
wasn’t on a date.” 





tifully landscaped with many Award is offered for teaching nominations — fewer than 150 | you can sense she’s a vivid, col- But that’s not to say Gillian is 
shrubs to play hide-and-seek in. assistants displaying similar in some years — as there are | orful girl. Gillian’s hair is red, flawless, though she might seem 

If you're “lucky” enough to | qualities within the Whiting deserving faculty members; stu- | her eyes are green, her smile is to be. She considers her worst 
date a pre-med or engineer, try | School of Engineering. dents are encouraged to nomi- bright and her favorite song is quality to be her tendency to 
convincing him or her to show The final honor given un- nate the faculty members whom “Yellow” by Coldplay. “worry way too much about ey- 


you the lab. What is more nerdy | der the Hopkins Excellence in they feel deserve this as a meth- | But when it comes to favorite erything,” but this is probably 
that doing it on a lab bench? The | Teaching Awards program is od of showing their gratitude. national parks, this California just a by-product of her best qual- 





Levi Sculpture Garden behind | the Capers and Marion Mc- Nominations can be submit- native leaves her vibrant ten- _ ity, her ability to think ahead. She 

Shriver is a tiny oasis in our city | Donald Award for Excellence in tedonline athttp://kreiger.jhu.edu/ | dencies behind in favor of some _ is also a bit of a neat freak, despis- 

setting. It may be difficult to | Mentoring and Advising, which  teachingawards and may be sub- good old West Coast Pride. Gil- ing bad hygiene and often clean- 
remain unnoticed in this location, | is offered to nominees from the mitted by any Hopkins student, | lian’s most romantic moment ing instead of studying, a faux 

as it’s only open during the | WSE exclusively for teachers, faculty member or alumnus. was driving through Yosemite, _ pas at a school like Hopkins. 

daytime according the Baltimore | researchers and the administra- The last date that nominations | not Yellowstone, with her boy- But seriously, this passion- = GILLIAN Macuire- | 
Museum of Art’s hours. tors who have taken an active will be accepted is February 12, | friend. ate, “(sometimes) bubbly” trum- Hometown: 


Oxnard, Calif. 


And speaking of boyfriends, pet player is really great. Who 
Major: History | 


this stunning art history ma- could really fault her for being 


Take this semester to explore | role in the encouragement of 2007. 
your temporary home here in | their students’ improvement. Consider nominating mem- 





Baltimore. You won‘t want to After an educator has been bers of the Hopkins commu- | jor is taken. Sorry guys, but thoughtful and cleanly? Year: Junior | 
be asked, “What’s the craziest | nominated, the applicants are nity who exemplify the criteria | there’s no chance Gillian will And she’s modest to boot. Her 
place you've had sex?” and | reviewed by the Student Coun- for the awards programs. The | be single anytime soon: Her  biggestturn-off? “Guys whothink _ bags and hit the highway with | 
have to answer “the foot of the | cil, Krieger School of Arts and staff contributes an enormous | relationship is practically they’re God’s gift to the world.” this hottie. But be sure to take | 
bed’ Grab a map of campus | Sciences, Tau Beta Pi (the engi- amount of time to the Univer- flawless. When asked about Even her ideal date is nothing too her where there aren’t many 

and enjoy this more pleasurable | neering society) and the Whit- sity and their students, and they | her most embarrassing dating fancy. “We'd get breakfast some- long lines — that means no 

tour of the Hopkins campus. | ing School of Engineering. Also should have the opportunity to | experience, she draws a blank. where, then go to a park or mu-_ Fresh Food Café. In fact, it’s | 


Nothing — really? “Well once seum, or ona road trip.” not much of a road trip if you 


avoid the field during fraternity | included on the committees for know that their labors are not in 
I fell down the stairs in front of Road trip, huh? Pack your don’t get off campus. 


pledging as many pledge tasks | selection are the award’s previ- vain. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT _ 


Student artists take N. Charles St. as their muse 


By SIMON WAXMAN 
lhe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Beginning in the financial dis- 
trict in the south and intersect- 
ing West University Parkway in 
the north, North Charles Street 
is one of the principal arteries 
in a city humming to the beat 
of 650,000 souls. Between those 
geographic extremes are the clas- 
sical grandeur of Mount Vernon, 
the ramshackle commercial and 
residential areas of the low and 
mid-20s and our very own cam- 
pus. After years in Baltimore, 
however, many, perhaps most, 
of us are so inured to the sites of 
this thoroughfare that we notice 
practically nothing at all. Thank- 
fully, there are those among us 
who see things quite differently 
— artists who observe and inter- 
pret a world that could so easily 
be ignored as another example of 
the urban mundane. 

This past fall, the Digital Me- 
dia Center (DMC) at Hopkins 
and the Master’s in Digital Arts 
program at the Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art (MICA) qui- 
etly began a collaborative proj- 
ect aimed at bringing together 
young artists from both institu- 
tions to perform just such obser- 
vation and interpretation. Stu- 
dents and staff from each school 
were given few instructions. 
They would select one block on 
North Charles Street and pro- 
duce an artistic work devoted to 
it using any medium they chose. 
The result is Zero to 3600: Visu- 


alizing North Charles Street, an 
exhibit in the Mattin Offit Build- 
ing that, through the range of 
its artists and their media, dem- 
onstrates the vigorous diversity 
of a boulevard we thought we 


knew. 


That capacity to render the 
routine suddenly unfamiliar is 
probably the most striking as- 


pect of the exhibit. Each image 
provides an opportunity to “see 
something new through the eyes 
of the artist who chose to docu- 
ment it,” Joan Freedman, director 


of the DMC and co-organizer of 


the exhibit, said. One work that 
certainly captures that sentiment 


is Hopkins senior Matt Strerling’s 
ode to the 3100 block. He took 
photographs of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art sculpture garden 
and grafted them onto computer 
generated 3-D models, which he 
then deformed. He has given the 
medium an apt moniker: dynam- 
ic sculpture. 

Most of the works in the 
exhibit contain some digital 
element. Megan Lavelle, a 
student at MICA, created a 
composite photograph of the 300 
block using Adobe Photoshop 
and a digital camera. Her work 
shows a collection of Baltimore 
residents going about their 
usual business, but the image 
is actually an exquisite fake. “I 
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COURTESY OF KATYA CHILINGIRI 


MICA student Katya Chilingiri took this eerie shot of a storefront on North Charles Street as part of the exhibit Zero to 3600. 


wanted the composites to have 
a slight eeriness to them,” she 
said, “allowing the superficial 
quality of the person’s presence 
to be a clue that it wasn’t real.” 
The photograph captures that 
sense of individual presence 
magnificently. It also exudes 
a palpable melancholy, a 
commentary on the life of 
the average Baltimorean after 


decades of _ post-industrial 
decline. 

Another of the more 
memorable entries belongs 


to MICA’s Katya Chilingiri, a 
Russian immigrant who came 
to the United States in 1996. 
Her photograph is an intimate 
twilight portrait of a storefront 
between Pleasant and Mulberry 
streets. “My intention was to 
give the [image a] timeless feel,” 
she explained. “That’s why there 
are no objects that identify the 
time or year when it was shot.” 
A man stands outside the store, 
but he appears just barely there, 
as though a wisp of vapor that 
will flutter away at any moment. 
To the degree that photography 
captures a moment in time, he, 
too, is timeless, caught between 
existence and ethereality. 

To enhance the spirit of col- 
laboration, each artist acquired 
an artifact from his or her block 
and passed it along to the artist 
one block south. Often, the link 
between blocks is unclear, but in 
some cases, such as the works 
representing North Charles be- 
tween 24th and 26th Streets, the 





connection is obvious. Gabrielle 
Hourticolon’s sculpture inspired 
by the 2400 block decries the lack 
of green space in Baltimore. Reid 
Sczerba, a Hopkins employee 
and MICA graduate, picked up 
on the theme for his rendition 
of the 2500 block — a blank 3D 
computer world wherein all color 
appears in the form of advertis- 
ing, save for a lone man bearing 
a sandwich board reading “go 
green.” Combined, the works 
make a potent political appeal. 
If there is anything the ex- 
hibit is sorely lacking, it is a 
proper space. The lobby of the 
Offit Building is hardly condu- 
cive to the kind of contempla- 
tion that the works deserve. But 
that seems a trifling matter in 
comparison to the overall qual- 
ity of the exhibit. “I think the 
exhibition looks really great 





— very professional and some | 


truly great work,” Rachel Sch- 
reiber, the exhibit’s co-organizer 
and director of MICA’s Master’s 


in Digital Arts program, said. | 


The cooperative element of the 


exhibit was also hailed by many | 


of the participants. “It’s really 
about the collaboration,” Freed- 


exciting to me.” 

The exhibit 
welcome at Hopkins, which is 
perceived, rightly, as artistically 
starved. But things may be look- 
ing up in that regard. Said Ster- 
ling, who has watched the DMC 
grow along with the University’s 
artistic community, “There’s defi- 
nitely been a push within the last 
couple years to incorporate some 


is particularly | 


art with our science.” ° 


Zero to 3600 runs through Feb. 
8, 2007. 
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By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Everyone knows DC's big 
fq bgt a Batman, Superman, 


Wonder Woman — but there are 
whole other worlds within the 
| DC Comics empire, and the grit- 
| tiest and by-far most enthralling 
| of them is the Vertigo line. 


Readers who don’t usually 


check out comics most likely 
| wouldn't recognize many of the 
| characters and tales that Ver- 
tigo puts out, but they would 
probably know some of its writ- 
ers, such as Alan Moore or Neil 
Gaiman. Vertigo has consistently 
| put out books that toy with the 
} | average, and tries to make it ex- 
B | traordinary. One of their biggest 
| characters was a pissed-off jour- 
nalist in the future named Spider 
Jerusalem, as well as the Sand- 
| man and his sister, Death. 


Scalped, written by Jason Aar- 


on and drawn by R.M. Guera, is 
the latest addition to a long line 
of pulp-like stories. Scalped fol- 
lows the tale of a young Lakota 


Indian, Dashiell Badhorse, as he 
returns to the reservation that he 
abandoned years ago. Secretive 
and incredibly cold, Dashiell ar- 


| rives in a land of severe depres- 
man offered. “That’s what’s so | 


sion overrun with crime and il- 
licit activity. A political struggle 
is being waged in the reservation 
with one half of the population 
protesting the building of a ca- 
sino and the other half heavily 
banking on it. 

In this first issue Aaron weaves 
through the story like a movie 
director, pulling in and out and 
cutting away with the talented 


help of Guera. Aaron himself de- 
scribes the tale as “The Sopranos 


on an Indian reservation.” It im- 
mediately gives the feel of a good 





crime novel, right from the open- 
ing panel. Aaron does a great 
job charging up the juice for the 
issues to follow, putting in just 
enough characters and minor 
plot twists to hook the reader. 


Choosing an Indian reserva- 


tion as the focal point for this sto- 
ry serves the book well. The res- 
ervation is depicted with many 
ramshackle buildings and looks 
like a once-epic land turned 
landfill. Tires, debris and all sorts 
of trash are littered everywhere. 
There are no paved roads, nor is 
there much grass. Dirt covers ev- 
erything. Aaron and Guera pres- 
ent a very convincing reality. 


Crime stories like this one are 


almost always based out of urban 
centers or city slums, so Aaron’s 
choice of an Indian reservation 
reads fresh and unique. Just as 
city settings allow for subtle so- 


cial commentary to come forth, 
so too does it happen in Scalped. 
Through the different ages of the 
characters the reader is able to 
pick up the intense and shatter- 
ing elements of disillusionment 
and compromise that have elimi- 
nated any room for optimism in 
this community. 

The artwork wonderfully 
breathes life into the characters 
and the run-down surroundings. 
Combined with a solid coloring 
job, there is a very cinematic feel 
to the book. It only suffers from 
several minor pacing and panel- 
flow problems, but they do not 
detract enough in order to dis- 


tract. 





Exhibition on African art explores aesthetics of light 


New exhibit at the Baltimore Museum of Art, Meditations on African Art, presents 7,000 years of African artistic production. 


By LAUREN LINKS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


At last — an unpatronizing 
display of African art can be ad- 
mired. Currently running at the 
BMA is Meditations on African 
Art, an exhibition that explores 
the aesthetics of light and its 
varying conceptual import. As 
a three-part installation, the ex- 


hibition spans 7,000 years of Af- 
rican art, though the majority of 
its works date between the 18th 
and 20th centuries. 

Two installations feature 
sculptures, metal working, and 
masks that were typically used 
in spiritual ceremonies. The first, 
Daylight, is a collection of work 
that was created with the inten- 
tion of being displayed in festi- 


Mblets collaborate with Princeton's Quipfire for first show 


By SARAH ADDISON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Buttered Niblets’ improv 
comedy show featuring Prince- 
ton’s Quipfire was certainly the 
on-campus event to be at last 
weekend. On Saturday night 
Arellano Theatre was packed for 
the Niblets’ first show of 2007 
and their “two improv groups for 
the price of none” performance 
certainly did not disappoint. 

Audience members not only 
enjoyed seeing new and classic 
games from the Niblets but also 
from their New Jersey guests. 

Quipfire went first, getting off 
to a slightly uneasy start with 
“Excuse Me,” in which the im- 
provisers had to react to a buzzer 
and quickly come up with and 
act out new words whenever it 
rang. It was mildly entertaining 
but probably the least funny of 
all their games. 

They recovered, though, in 
“Rewind, Replay.” In this game 
three of the Quipfire players 
repeated a nearly identical dia- 
logue scene after scene, but with 
vastly different settings, such as 
ER, Theatre of the Absurd, The 
OC, Citizen Kane and anime. The 
players even whipped out some 
impressively obscure references 
from literature to pop culture 
andbeyond. © | 

One of Quipfire’s strongest 
games, of which the Niblets did 


“ 
- 


es 
me 
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a funnier and more difficult ver- 
sion later on, was called “Party 
Quirks.” Based on the sugges- 
tions of audience members, three 
of the players improvised strange 
and mysterious “quirks” for their 
party-goers while a fourth tried 
to guess what they were. 

The three guests were Britney 
Spears concealing that she wasn’t 
wearing —_ under- 
wear, an easily of- 
fended effeminate 
man, and a radioac- 
tive guy from New 
Jersey. Even though 
it took a while for 
the guesser to fig- 
ure out the second 
two, the suspense 
and __ over-the-top 
performances kept 
the game from feel- 
ing too lengthy. 

With Princeton's 
improv group fin- 
ishing the majority 
of their act early in 
the show, the But- 
tered Niblets took 
the stage. 

They too began 
on a weak note 
with a_ routine 
called “Growing 
and Shrinking.” 

The game start- 
ed with one person 


players entered one at a time, 
each time transforming the 
scene into something new. Once 
the game reached capacity, the 
players reversed their entrances, 
reverting to previous scenes. 
Although it took skill to come 
up with on-the-spot ideas and 
memorize all of the prior scenes 
in order, the game could have 





been tighter and more specific, 
or could have kept the scenes 
somewhat related. 

However, the  four-min- 
ute-long “Challenge” game, 
in which members challenged 
the validities of each  oth- 
ers’ “first kiss” stories, was 
absolutely hilarious, and the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 
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vals under direct sunlight. Made 
of extremely lustrous materials, 
the pieces were intended to daz- 
zle onlookers and evoke awe from 
either worshipers or civilians. 
Not only are the array of works 
aesthetically impressive, but they 
illuminate various values and 
marks of their distinctive culture. 
Take for instance the plate-like 
anklets that women permanently 
wear as a sign of their distinctive 
beauty, or the shirts of hunters 
that are fashioned with mirrors. 
Their luminosity affirms their 
cultural significance. 

The second installment, en- 
titled Twilight, displays metal 
lamps, reliquary figures and 
masks that were once used in 
evening rituals or darkened lo- 
cales. While many pieces were 
originally illuminated by fire, the 
lighting of this exhibit provides 
onlookers a sense of their origi- 
nal mystique. The play of light 
along the voluptuous curves 
of figurines and intricate tex- 
tures makes this a haunting and 
worthwhile display. This exhibit 
also features beads as a media, 
including the bead painting of 
Jimoh Olatunji Buraimah. The 
curators have highlighted this 
art form as revolving around the 
play and refraction of light. While 
much of Twilight's art holds spiri- 
tual metaphor within its form, I 
was struck by a semi-transparent 
bowl used in Egyptian ritual; it 
was described as “evokling] the 
water divide between this world 


‘| and that of the dearly departed.” 


The art within these two por- 
tions not only presents the aes- 
thetic of dancing light, but also 
through form and use, acts as 
thoughtful representations of the 
meaning of light in their respec- 
tive spiritual disciplines — Islam 
and native religions to Yoruba, 
Nigeria. While discussing native 
ritual and religion, this exhibit 
successfully keeps its thematic 
focus on light and avoids exploit- 
ing the exotic nature of the art or 


its context. 

The third exhibit contains the 
most accessible art. In exploring 
light as a vehicle in photography 
and video, Yoruba artist Theo 
Eshetu represents the most con- 
temporary art within the Medita- 
tions. A video installation, Brave 
New World, explores, themati- 
cally, the notion of the other, and 
the existence of both tradition 
and commercialism in the world. 
While Eshetu draws from his Ni- 
gerian roots, his video includes 
Bali dancers, Chinese dragons, 
and monkeys. What’s most pro- 
vocative about his piece, howev- 
er, is his presentation. 

Situated in a dark room, his 
video plays from within a hole 
in the wall — a hole framed in 
a mirror’s borders. Reflected by 
mirrors, the viewer is first struck 
by the multiplicity of images. As 
one nears the piece, the images 
that at first seemed reflected ran- 
domly, are then seen as parts of 
a sphere of images — a globe, a 
brave new world. Eshetu flanks 
this work with a photograph 
and another five-screen video 
installation that meditates on the 
sundry perspectives of light and 
color present in an action of craft. 

He spends minutes exploring the 
aesthetics of hay throwing before 
contrasting its soft light with the 
sparks and glare of blacksmith- 
ing. He continually juxtaposes 
rough and smooth, animate and 
inanimate, reflected and shad- 
owed surfaces, and in doing so, 
with the help of zoom angles, 
recasts familiar objects — forces 
them to unfamiliararity so that 
Wwe viewers notice the beauty of 
typically unexamined, common 
objects. 
If you are looking for a stud 
of light, shape, and : prmativs 
exploration of illumination in rit- 
ual and Spirituality, Meditations 
on African Art is certainly worth 
a viewing. Meditations will by 


showing in th 4 : 
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Going to St. Ives’s value re 


Everyman Theater's Lee Blessing 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Going to St. Ives, the two- 
actress culture shock drama by 
Lee Blessing, can’t help striking 
one as the perfection of a certain 
breed of meticulous, conflict 
heavy political playwriting that, 
as far as I can tell, has become 
increasingly well-received 
recent years. 

This does not mean, however, 
that it is a perfect play. Where 
Blessing is most successful] 
— defining motives, fashioning 
monologues and filling out his 
characters’ histories — there is 
still a writing workshop aura 
to his efforts. Though Going to 
St. Ives lavishes attention on its 
protagonists’ pasts, its characters 
are employed mostly as 
implements in a single-minded 
and emotional here- 
and-now — in which subtler 
theatrical artistry is either 
compromised or completely 
eliminated. ; 

Just how _ single-minded 
this theatrical duet can be 
becomes perfectly evident in the 
Baltimore-Washington premiere 
of Going to St. Ives, currently on 
stage at the Everyman Theatre. 
Built around the — strained 
confrontation between a world- 
renowned British opthamologist 
and the mother of third-world 
dictator, the show naturally 
provides the opportunity for 
tour-de-force acting while 
straying perilously close to 
the kind of post-colonial guilt 
that could murder any and all 
dramatic momentum. 

Thankfully, director Juanita 
Rockwell has gravitated 
toward the most personal, even 
domestic edges of Blessing’s 
script. Even at that, both she 
and her estimable — though 
too frequently declamatory — 
performers almost never achieve 
the closeness and humanity that 
could make Going to St. Ives 
memorable. Much of the blame 
naturally falls on the side of 


in 


social 





Lynn Chavis and Kimberly Schraf play May N'Kame and Dr. Cora Gage in Everyman Theatre's dramatic production of S¢. /ves. 


the playwright, as is usual with 
shows burdened by all-too- 
evident contrasts and forced 
naturalism. While such material 
might be best approached as 
the no-nonsense near-allegory 
that it is, the Everyman staging 
attempts a personable touch that 
reacts unstably with the urgency 
of Blessing’s story, offering 
up two hours of alternately 
explosive and uninteresting 
theater. 

At least in this demonstration 
Blessing seems most comfortable 
in a milieu that is equal parts 
trauma and intrigue. But it 
takes a fair portion of the first 
act to expose the full depth of 
anguish that afflicts Going to 
St. Ives’ two protagonists, Dr. 
Cora Gage (Kimberly Schraf) 
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and her wealthy African patient 
May N’Kame (Lynn Chavis). 
Suffering from headaches 
and vision defects, May flies 
into Britain for a laser surgery 
operation under Cora’s care, but 
he first pays a teatime visit to 
the doctor’s home in the wealthy 
English neighborhood of St. 
Ives. However, each woman 
also has contrived a_ private 
political mission — which can 
only be realized through her 
counterpart’s cooperation. 

Cora is interested in obtaining 
the release of a few doctors 
imprisoned by the dictatorial 
regime led by her patient’s son. 
No real ethical dilemma there. It 
is May’sulteriormotiveinseeking 
the respected doctor’s aid that 
gives Blessing his overarching 


Improv groups try to upstage each other 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
“Murder Mystery” game was 
even more so. A vast improve- 
ment on Princeton’s “Party 
Quirks” game, one person had to 
guess the culprit, weapon, loca- 
tion, accomplice and motive for a 
murder. It sounded easy enough, 
but apparently the victim was 
George Clooney, the weapon poi- 
soned cereal, the place a nuclear 
power plant, and the accomplice 
a shaman. Oh, and he did it be- 
cause Mr. Clooney had “fruity 
hair.” And another thing: they 
couldn’t talk. 

They players could use only 
actions, neanderthal-like grunts 
and other sounds. When the 
guesser thought the accomplice 
was James Brown (not too far 
off), the crowd was thrown and 
laughing hysterically, attempting 
to peel itself off the floor. 

The Niblets decided to follow 
up the success of “Murder Mys- 
tery” with a game meant to keep 
the audience from laughing. Un- 
fortunately, it worked a little too 


- Sophomore Eric Levitz (I) looks on as senior Jer 


well. 

While this game has been pop- 
ular in the past, the Niblets failed 
to pull it off because in reality 
their aim, despite the game’s title, 
is to make the audience laugh. 
Even with two couples of guys 
linking their arms, standing back 
to back, and having to swing 
the other one around when the 
crowd so much as chuckled, the 
theatre was a little too quiet dur- 
ing the scene. 

Quipfire then came back on 
for a game involving the whole 
group — an exciting premise that 
didn’t last. Using the last line of 
one scene for the first line of the 
next was fun for a while, but even 
with references to Godot and el- 
ephant shoes (from earlier in the 
show) it lasted a little too long. 

In the end the Niblets out- 
shined Quipfire, as one would 
have hoped. The “home team” fin- 
ished strong with the narration of 
a showering competition, a game 
called “Space, Time Continuum” 
and an improvement on a clas- 





ome Fox punishes an insolent son, freshman Blake Edwards. 


sic routine, “Superhero Funeral,” 
which happened to involve As- 
paragus Man this time around. 
One of the show’s biggest let- 
downs was the lack of collabora- 
tion between the two groups. The 
one game they did play together, 
however, turned out to bea crowd 
favorite called “World’s Worst.” 
Drawing on a few members from 
each group, the players acted out 


(among other things) the world’s | 
Pedro Almodévar has returned to 


worst emo band, book title, fash- 
ion model, wingman, frat party, 
paramedic and dog-walker. 

However, this game was prob- 
ably the least collaborative one 
they could have chosen; there 
was no interaction between the 
members of either group be- 
cause it was a very individually 
improvised game. It would have 
been entertaining to see the fair- 
ly apparent chemistry between 
the two groups play out in other, 
more integrated games. 

Maybe it’s asking too much 
for Hopkins and Princeton to put 
aside their lacrosse rivalry even 
on a_ night 
of comedy 
(or for two 
groups who 
have never 
met before to 
coordinate a 
more - elabo- 
rate improv 
game), but it 
would have 
been nice. 

Besides the 
few games 
that could 
have been 
shortened or 
altogether cut, 
and the lack 
of collabora- 
tion between 
the _Niblets 
and = Quip- 
fire, the night 
was wonder- 
fully replete 
with on-the- 
spot comedy 
that left all 
in attendance 
waiting in an- 
ticipation for 
their upcom- 
ing February 
show. 
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intellectual and moral direction. 
Distressed by the damage that 
her progeny has wrought on 
her home country, May wants 
to poison her once-beloved 
child. After this premise is set 
in place, Going to St. Ives trudges 
with incredible determination 
through a moral, emotional and 
personal geography composed 
largely of anecdotes and unseen 
characters. 

This investment in back story 
calls for compelling narration, 
which both of Rockwell’s per- 
formers deliver at key moments. 
Schraf’s Cora, haunted simul- 
taneously by her murdered son 
and distant husband, forms a 
picture of propriety cracking 
at every point, which allows 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 
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Volver reveals. 
the brilliance 
of Almodovar 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


Following Talk to Her and Bad 
Education, films that explored par- 
adigms of masculinity, director 


the female world in his latest film, 
Volver. Almodévar has once again 
demonstrated his genius in cap- 
turing a paradoxical world where 
tragedy and humor, life and death, 
hope and despair coexist. 

The film opens in La Man- 
cha, an anachronistic small 
town plagued by superstition. 
Raimunda (Penelope Cruz), a 
woman who exudes beauty and 
self-confidence, yet works as 
a janitor together with her sis- 
ter, Sole (Loa Duenas), fight the 
winds to clean the gravestones 
of their parents who we are told 
died in a fire. Yet, the surety, or 
rather finality, of their deaths 
are quickly. undermined in 
this small town where belief in 
ghosts is pervading. 

Death, incest, murder, cancer, 
a ghost, and a dead body form 
the plot of the film. One would 
expect such proceedings to pro- 
duce a film that is dark and sor- 
rowful, yet Volver, rendered in 
illuminating colors, unfolds in a 
rather benign, often light-hearted 
manner. 

The murder, and resulting 
dead body is that of Raimunda’s 
husband Paco, who is found on 
their kitchen floor in a pile of 
blood and a knife in his stom- 
ach. The ghost is that of Rai- 
munda and Sole’s mother, Irene 
(Carmen Lampreave) who re- 
turns after four years after her 
supposed death in order to visit 
her daughters. 

The plots develop in two sep- 
arate locations, La Mancha and 





a poor neighborhood in Madrid, 
where Raimunda and her four- 
teen year old daughter, Paula 
(Yohana Cobo) reside. 

The two developments lead 
the viewer to initially assume 
that the film will progress as a 

CONTINUED ON Pace B8 





New Vibrations 


Bright Eyes 
Four Winds 
Saddle Creek 


Records 
sw) March 6, 2007 


Bright Eyes just released an EP 


| (by “just released,” I mean it is 


supposed to be released in March, 


| but got leaked on the internet this 
| week) as the follow-up to the I’m 


Wide Awake / Digital Ash double 
release in early 2005. The EP is 
a forerunner to the upcoming 


| album Cassadaga and includes the 
| first single “Four Winds” and five 
| B-sides. The Four Winds EP seems 


to be a hodgepodge of old Bright 
Eyes styles (featuring some new 


| ones) insix songs. The lack of unity 
| makes it a bit difficult to listen to, 
| but some of the directions seem to 
| find Bright Eyes in entirely new 
| and intriguing territory. 


The most striking aspect of 


| the album is that Conor Oberst is 
| getting more musically minded 


and less lyrically in-your-face; 
songs like “Smoke Without Fire” 


| and “Stray Dog Freedom” both 
| feature a stronger emphasis on 


the music over the lyrics. The 
former sounds like a Leonard 
Cohen song with everything 
doused in reverb and Conor's 
voice going through an almost 





Dylan-esque transformation a 
la Nashville Skyline. “Stray Dog 
Freedom,” which may be the best 
track on the album, has kind of a 
‘70s soul vibe with a cool bitingly 
fuzzed-out guitar that goes into 
a jam at the end. Yeah, a jam ina 
Bright Eyes song, and it’s actually 
pretty cool. It really illustrates just 
how cool it could have been if the 
song didn’t fade out and you had 
this Bright Eyes EP where there 
were seven-minute jams with the 
lyrics sitting in the background. 
Instead you get an album with one 
country song, a pop song, what 
sounds like a Fevers and Mirrors 
B-side and other songs that just 
don’t mesh together well. 

All complaints aside, it’s still 
a pretty good listen and being a 
Bright Eyes album, it definitely has 
its fair share of memorable lines. 
The kind of discrepancy which 
characterizes the album, and it 
can throw off the listener who 
listens to the EP straight through. 

— Adam Lempel 





The Shins 
Wincing the 
Night Away 
Sub Pop 


Jan. 23, 2007 


I'm really excited to write this 
review, not because I'm a Shins 
fanatic (I never really got into 
them before this), but because 


| this album is great. It’s not great 
| in any obvious way. There’s just 


something about how the album 
works togetherasa whole, treading 
through territory that feels fresh 
and beautiful while staying 
within the confines of melodic 
straight-ahead pop songs. If the 

Shins are doing anything right, 
it’s making gorgeous music that 

stresses intriguing keyboards and 

guitars, but most importantly the 

songs are overlaid with somewhat 

complex and interesting melodies. 

It’s really the melodies that carry 

this album; they really make you 

remember just how good the 

Shins can be. 

The first single, “Phantom 
Limb,” feels like hard-core Smiths 
with a melody that recalls “The 
Boy With The Thorn In His Side,” 
which is kind of funny cause I 
think Morrissey sang earlier on 
that album “Don't plagiarize ... 
because there is always someone 
somewhere with a big nose who 





knows.” I'm totally that guy with 
the big nose. The music seems to 
reference a couple ‘80s bands in 
addition to the Smiths, like REM 
and the Police. This may seem a 
little strange at first, but the whole 


fresh and new, nothing like the 


whole slew of ‘80s rehash bands 


_ that came out in the last couple 
“of years. This is due to the focus 


on the production which contains 
soft, heavily reverbed keyboards 
and drums and doesn’t feel 
stale. The thing that this album 
does best is maintains a great 
atmosphere; it feels like being 
transported into this strange 
world with beautiful melodies 
and songs with trippy guitar tones 
and drum sounds, but don’t call 
this album experimental. There is 
something about the whole thing 
that just sounds so fantastic and 
removed from anything tangible, 
which lets you fall into the dream 
world that is Wincing The Night 
Away. 
— Adam Lempel 





Arcade Fire 
Neon Bible 
Merge Records 
March 6, 2007 


In 2004, Arcade Fire set the 
indie rock world ablaze with 
their impressive debut, Funeral. 
Their sophomore album, 
Neon Bible, takes the ominous, 
theatrical sound of Funeral into 
darker, heavier territory. This 
album, principally recorded in a 
church near the band’s home in 
Mortreal, is a deliciously gloomy 
meditation on mortality, religion, 
and paranoia in the modern 
world. aga 
“Mirror mirror on the wall, 
show me where them bombs 
will fall,” pleads lead vocalist 
Win Butler on the David-Bowie- 
esque opener “Black Mirror”. 
Neon Bible combines haunting 
vocals with lush orchestral 
arrangements, bursts of pipe 
organ, and an overwhelming 
sense of melancholy. In typical 
Arcade Fire fashion,  @ epic 
closer “My Body is a Cage” is an 


exhilarating explosion of strings, 


Other 


drums, and church organ. 
highlights include aan 
Shoat 





“The Well and the Ligh 


the gripping ballad “Ocean of — 


Noise”, and a reworked version 


of fan favorite “No Cars Go”. ve 








The slow, brooding 


-“Windowsill” hinders, however 


, the album’s momentum with 
its lethargic pace. And although 
Arcade Fire typically does an 
impressive job of blending their 


- musical influences (such as Joy 


Division, the Pixies, and Talking 
Heads) into a unique and original 
sound, songs such as “(Antichrist 
Television Blues)” and “Keep the 
Car Running” sound a bit too 
much like Bruce Springsteen— 
and not enough like Arcade Fire. 

Itis perhaps unfair to compare 
Neon Bible to the band’s previous 
album, but such comparisons 
are inevitable. What Neon Bible 
primarily lacks is one large, 
sweeping anthem to tie the 
album together; it is not nearly 















owever, Arcade Fire has created 


“a unique and interesting 
that unfolds ‘Besuetully over 
Tepeated listens. — * 
_ — Erin Donohue - 







album - 
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(ruz delivers captivating performance in Volver The Everyman’s Blessing 


Acted in her native Spanish, Penélope Cruz plays Raimunda, a single mother who is confronted by the living and the dead 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B7 
murder mystery and a piece of 
magical realism respectively. 
While Almodévar appropriates 
these departs from 
these genres’ conventions in a 

and seemingly ef- 
manner. Almodovar 
brilliantly and originally melds 


styles, he 


surprising 
tortless 


the real and fantastical in such 
a way that rather than the fan- 
tastical belonging to reality (as 
is the case with the magical real- 
ism a la Marquez or Borges) re- 
ality is fantastical itself. Yet, the 
plot, and life for that matter, is 
simultaneously simple in Volver, 
as Almodévar departs from us- 
ing intricate parallel plots or 
flashbacks, characteristics of his 
earlier films. 

The 
complete 
nificant 
present are depicted as lecher- 
ous and unreliable, yet mainly 
they are irrelevant. The death of 
Paco elicits no intense emotions, 
though he is eventually given 
a meaningful burial. The irrel- 
evance of men allows the film 
not to be a polemic against men, 
as it is instead interested in the 
concept of female togetherness 


inclusion of a 
female 
The few 


nearly 
Sig- 
men who are 


cast 1S 








and resolve. Fur- 
thermore, the plot 
rendered 
irrelevant, as it is 
in the honesty of 
the emotions and 


relationships that 


itself is 


creates such a real 
world despite all 
the apparent fan- 
tasticism. 

Cruz 
delivers a captivat- 


Penelope 


ing performance 
as a confident and 
charismatic single 
mother. Performed 
in her native lan- 
guage, Spanish, 
the film displays 
Cruz's acting abili- 
ties that seem de- 
void when in her 


English speaking 
roles. As the plot 
unfolds, Cruz 


correspondingly 
divulges the in- 
ner struggle of 
her character, in a 


powerful and untrite way. This 
superb character development is 
a product of writer, director, and 
actor working harmoniously to- 
gether. 


Loa Duenas, 
too, captures 
the essence of 
her character; 
her pain and 
loneliness are 
powerfully con- 
veyedinhersad, 
blank stare as if 
she is about to 
break into tears. 


Carmen Lam- 
preave, who 
plays the sup- 
posedly dead 


mother of Rai- 
munda and Sole 
who returns to 
them, also is ex- 
cellently acted. 
A supposed 
ghost, who is 
simultaneous- 
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Penelope Cruz is Raimunda in the Oscar-nominated Volver. 





ly fragile and 
timid, Duefias 





successfully alludes to the indis- 
tinctness and fluidity of life and 
the afterlife.. 

The pallete of the Volver is 
wonderful. Collaborating with 
Almodovar for the fourth time, 
cinematogrpaher Jose Luis 
Alacaine lights the screen with 
bright hues that give lightheard- 
edness and a sense of optimism 
to this rather dark film. The ex- 
plosiveness of the colors also si- 
multaneously serve as a source 
of tension for the film due their 
in their intensity as if at any mo- 
ment anything will go array for 
Raimunda and the world that she 
occupies. 

It is no wonder Volver has 
been successful at film festivals 
and award ceremonies across the 
world including its wins at the 
Cannes Film Festival in the cat- 
egories of best actress and best 
screenplay Volver has also led 
to Penelope Cruz’s recent Oscar 
nomination for best actress, and 
award the she sure deserves.. 

Personally, I do not consider 
this to be Almodévar’s best work, 
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Yohana Cobo, Lola Duenas, Carmen Maura, and Penelope Cruz star in Almodovar's new film Volver. 
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but for a director with such an | 
impressive bibliography to say so | 
is hardly an insult. | 

Surely, Volver with its exis- 
tential explorations of mortality, | 
love, and independence, coupled 
with its simplicity and unpre- | 
tentiousness will be a positive | 
addition to Almodévar’s canon. | 
And will certainly be considered 
one of Penelope Cruz’s finest 
performances, as even though | 
she has potential decades to go, | 
it is a performance that is so su- 
perb, that it will be difficult to | 
surpass. 








VOLVER | 





Starring: Penelope Cruz, Loa 
Duenias, Carmen Lampreave 
Director: Pedro Almodévar 
Run Time: 2 hr 1 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 
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adaptation underwhelms 


CONTINUED FROM B7 

the Everyman veteran to hand- 
ily outdo her co-star in dramatic 
range. To handle a_ similarly 
challenging character, Chavis 
falls back on a stately calm that 
only falls away in the second 
act’s final minutes. Neverthe- 
less the slow lags during longer, 
calmer stretches and the early ex- 
position of each act, slipping into 
dead space whenever Chavis and 
Schraf are not working at a har- 
rowing pitch. 

Handling that dead space is 
a task that falls as much to The 
Everyman's technical crew as 
to the actresses, whose improb- 
ably matched roles do not per- 
mit a true chemistry on stage. 
The production's blocking and 
lighting, on the whole, are admi- 
rably direct, establishing a nice 
contemplative groove during 
slower portions. Yet, the fact that 
the show’s second act takes place 
on an outdoor garden terrace, 


| arranged efficiently, albeit un- 


convincingly, by scenic designer 





Daniel Ettinger, exacerbates the 
imposing bulk of Blessing’s chain 
>vents. 
“i inves it’s the fact that Going to 
St. Ives is not quite a stand-alone 
piece, but the female follow-up 
to an earlier Blessing work, A 
Walk in the Woods, that makes it 
ultimately underwhelming. Or 
maybe it’s the Arthur Miller af- 
tertaste of schematized conflict 
and overbearing comparison that 
Rockwell's competent direction 
never expunges. Tangents and al- 
lusions find only the most uneasy 
place in the imposing fra mework 
of crossing motives that makes 
up Going to St. Ives, even though 
the show’s title refers to a quirky 
old nursery rhyme. Strong per- 
sonalities and strong character- 
izations do not always translate 


into strong theater. 

Going to St. Ives will be show- 
ing at the Everyman Theatre 
through February 25. For more 
information, visit http://www. 
everymantheatre.org or contact 
the box office at (410) 752-2208. 
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COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 


Lynn Chavis plays May N’Kame, a wealthy women with poor eyesight in Sz. /ves. 
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Aries: (March 21 - \pril 19) 
Matt is such a popular name these 
days. You'd think the 
continence debacle’ 


damper on that but. } 


whole “in- 
would've put a 
rey, Whatever 
Taurus: | \pril 20 - May 20) 
Hansen, or } fanson (in the original 
Middle English) was suc 


ha pow- 
erful force for evil its dumy 


9s could 
send men weeping to their deaths 
Gemini: (May 


Is it real 


21 - June 20) 

‘y SO Wrong to ask a wom- 
an to stop what she’s doing and 
bake a cake for you? 


Of course it 
is! You Ss 


10uld never have to ask 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

90 Ifyou decide to join the Meat of the 
Week club, you can come to Smoked 
Salami Sundays. You do like Sal 
don't you? DON’T YOL 2 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 





aml, 


Mythical rainbow fairies will come 
from above this week to deliver you 
good news. L ntortunately, you'll be 
taking a huge crap when they do. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

His time has come. I’m sorry, this 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

“Feces” is such a disgusting term 
Why couldn’t they come up with 
something more pleasant, like 
“butt dust” or something? 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Is the “self” really available to the in- 
trospective faculty? This is a crucial 
question in philosophy. Also, Mat- 
thansen farted and cured AIDS. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 22) 
Said things, went places, made 
jokes about routine bodily func- 
tions. All in a day’s work. If by 
“work” you mean “waste air.” 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

lo walk up to your TA and ask for 
a sexual favor is in bad taste. To 
walk up to your TA and ask for a 
sexual flavor is just charming. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Cure the ham before you cook it, 
otherwise it’s going to complain 
of head aches and back pain the 
whole damn time. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Polio was an incurable disease un- 
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Back to the Sand Planet 


by William Parschalk 





is just the way it has to be. No one 
would’ve seen this coming. Your 
pet Rocky was, in fact, just a rock. 


til Matthansen didn’t get an M.D. 

and wiped it out anyway. Suck on 

that Dr. Quinn, Medicine JERK. 
| 


your Horoscope 

















Toad Detective 








Dude, you are sooooo late for 
our Tekken Tag Tournament! 

DN Sorry, | got held up 
~ __ ___ on Janizeri 7. 
oS ~N e: 









They have really good” 
burritos. 




















ou 
GET AWAY 
FROM ME, 
VIL MONSTERS!!! 


Who's been drawing |, 
on Grandpa's glasses?) 


Se MI 


IE, MA‘AM, BUT THIS CELL 
iS ALITTLE CRAMPED..; 


Soa 














One Fry Short by Matt Hansen 








One Fry Short presents: 


The Eternal 
Adventures 


of God and 





I poked you on 
Facebook. 


I poked you 
back. 





| LITTLE JOEY MADE QuITE 


| A MESS WHEN HE RAN THROUGH THE HIP-HOP 
"Your interests gs CONVENTION WITH HIS CRAYON. 

include “keepin’ it , 

real” and “piety”? ae 








I guess this means 
we're dating now. 





by Matt Hansen 





Your favorite band 
is “Hoobastank”? 








News Feed says 
you will deny me 
three times. 


I don’t think this is 
going to work out. 








-{ Dammit! I hate 
| Facebook. It 
ruins everything. 
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al the Hippodrome (99 Goo Dolls bring back the 90s 


Ever heard a story about a girl 
from Kansas who ended up on 
a yellow brick road trav eling to 
meet a wizard? Well, Wicked of- 
fers a new twist on the old classic 
The Wizard of Oz. The Tony award- 
winning production of Wicked 
will be playing in Baltimore at 
the Hippodrome until Feb. 18. 

Wicked tells the story of EI- 
phaba, the green girl who would 
someday grow up to be the 
Wicked Witch of the West. EI- 
phaba grows up ina world where 
she is ostracized because of her 
looks as well as for her surpris- 
ing magical abilities. Wicked 
also tells the story of Galinda, 
who would later become Glinda 
the Good Witch. Galinda is the 
complete opposite of Elphaba: 
popular and pretty. When these 
two very different girls meet, it’s 
hate at first sight. 

However, things work out in 
surprising ways in the world of 
Oz. Elphaba and Galinda end up 
becoming an odd pair of friends, 
and Elphaba’s abilities catch 
the eye of the Wizard himself, 
whom she regards as a father 
figure and mentor. Throughout 
the play, Elphaba and Galinda 
journey to become the well- 
known figures of the Wicked 
Witch of the West and Glinda 
the Good Witch. 

The plot of Wicked isn’t its 
only star feature. Expect to be 
amazed by gorgeous costumes, 
incredible dancing and power- 
ful lyrics. Wicked’s score and 
book were nominated for Tony 
awards. In total, the musical re- 
ceived 10 nominations includ- 
ing Best Musical and won three 
Tonys for Set Design, Costume 
Design and Best Actress in a 
Musical. 

The play is based on the book 
by Gregory Maguire and fea- 
tures lyrics by Stephen Schwartz 
and a book by Winnie Holzman. 
The cast features actress Christi- 
na Decicco as Galinda and Victo- 
ria Matlock as Elphaba. For more 
information about the play visit 


See the other side of Oz 





http://www.wickedthemusical.com 
and for information about tick- 
ets and show times and dates go 
to http://www.france-merrickpac. 
com. 

For those interested in cheaper 
tickets, the Hippodrome will be 
holding a Wicked lottery two and 
a half hours prior to each perfor- 
mance. Everyone who comes to 
the theatre will have their names 
placed in a lottery and those cho- 
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sen will receive two tickets in | 
the best available section for $25 | 
each. | 

Wicked is an incredible mu- | 
sical that shouldn’t be missed. 


For an evening filled with great | | 


This Monday and Tuesday 
night, world-famous ‘90s ensem- 
ble the Goo Goo Dolls will per- 
form at the 9:30 Club in Wash- 
ington D.C. with special guests 
Augustana. 

[The group is currently on 
tour to promote their newest 


| album, Let Love In, their eighth 


full-length release, set to be re- 


leased on April 25. The group, 


who celebrated their 20th an- 
niversary last year, hit the peak 
of their success in the ‘90s when 
they recorded radio staple “Iris” 
for the City of Angels soundtrack 
and released the 1998 album 
Dizzy Up The Girl. 

Citing their biggest influenc- 
es as the Replacements, Hiisker 
Di, the Clash and Elvis Costello, 
Let Love In was primarily written 
by band founder John Rzeznik 
about his experiences in Los 


Angeles as a star as compared to 
his childhood spent growing up 
as the youngest child in a strict 
Catholic household of five chil- 
dren. 

Rzeznik has said in the past 
that his upbringing was a great 
source of inspiration to his mu- 
sic, particularly with regard to 
the tragic deaths of his parents 
which occurred within a year of 
each other when he was 16. Al- 
though he didn’t receive a formal 
post-secondary education, he of- 
ten looks back fondly on his for- 
mer days of selling pot, chasing 
girls and catching shows by the 
Ramones, the English Beat and 
the Clash. 

On the group’s newest disc, 
Rzeznik sings about his home- 
town. He described his inspria- 
tion in an interview: “... you 
drive down the street and you 











singing, acting, dancing and the | | 


gentle reminder that it isn’t al- | 
ways easy being green, head over 
to the Hippodrome. 


— by Alex Vockroth 
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and the bleachers 
where you first kissed a girl, 
you drive past the house you 
grew up in and you remember 
them taking your mother out in 
you see the post 


r worked, 


see the pa rk 


an ambulance, 
office where your fathe \ 
you drive through a neighbor- 
hood that used to be all factories 
and now it’s just leveled, or you 
drive by a street and see a beau- 
tiful little shop that just opened 
and how people are really thriv- 
ing there.” 
“Clearly the songs performed 
at this week’s shows discuss ex- 
periences we can all relate to 
—a principle which is part of the 
group’s success. As a result, the 
9:30 Club has already sold out of 
almost all of its tickets for the big 


show. 
— by Yasin Akbari 





ae 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. KRLTFM.COM. 
90s rock idols, the Goo Goo Dolls are performing this weekend at the 9:30 Club. To see them act fast! Tickets are selling out. 





oncerts and Clubs 


The Ottobar 


On Thursday the Ottobar will 
hold the second annual Staff 
Infection! featuring Ottobar 
employees in their own bands. 
Acts include Misery Index, 
Pulling Teeth, Trephine, Dar- 
sombra, Dragon Pants, Odd 
Girl Out and Fighting Dogs. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 


Friday at the Ottobar come 
check out Big in Japan with 
Jaws and Puddle. Doors open 
at 9 p.m. 


97 Underground and Metal 
Monday present Winger at 
the Ottobar on Tuesday. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. and special 
guests include Scarlet Angel 
and Eightball Hemmorage. 


For more information about 


EERE ENTE TERT EEE e EERE EEEOSETEEEE EE EEEEGS 


these and other events, call (410) 
662-0069. The Ottobar is located 
just a few blocks from campus at 
2549 N. Howard St. 


Ram’s Head Live! 


Get in touch with your soulful 
side on Thursday at the Ram’s 
Head. Isaac Hayes will be per- 
forming along with Russel Tay- 
lor. Come out to see a living leg- 
end up close and personal! Doors 
for this show open at 7:30 p.m. 





The spirit of soul will be felt 
Friday night as well when the 
Ram’s Head hosts The Big Pay- 
back: A Night of Tribute to 
James Brown, Written Prisms, 
Soul’d Out and The Boogie Hus- 
tlers will all perform in honor of 
the late Godfather of Soul who 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWMYSPACE.COM 
Big In Japan, with guests band Jaws and Puddle, will perform at the Ottobar tomorrow night. Don’t miss the show! 


influenced countless funk, R&B 
and hip-hop artists. Doors open 
at 7:30 p.m. 


Keller Williams returns to the 
Ram’s Head on Saturday with 
his unique one-man band sound. 
Featuring eight different guitars 
(including his favorite 10-string) 
and a theremin, this show is a 
must-see! Doors open at 7:30 
p-m. 


Head down to the Ram’s Head 
on Super Bowl Sunday to watch 
the game and enjoy free music by 


40 Acres and Voodoo Blue. This 
event starts at 4:30 p.m. 


Finally, on Monday, the Ram’s 
Head will host Japanese rock 
band Dir en Grey. Doors open at 
6:30 p.m. 





For more information on any of 
these events, call (410) 244-1131. 
Ram’s Head Live! is located at 20 
Market Place. 


Sonar 


Join veteran Baltimore DJ Charles 
Feelgood in the Sonar Club Room 
tonight at 9 p.m. where he will be 
spinning club tunes with Scottie 
B. and McKain. 


On Friday night the Sonar main 
stage will be taken over by Hot 
Topic Presents: The Sub City 
Take Action Tour. Headliners 
the Red Jumpsuit Apparatus are 
joined by Emery, Scary Kids Scar- 
ing Kids, A Static Lullaby and 
Kaddisfly. Doors open at 6 p.m. 


Call (410) 327-8333 for informa- 
tion about these and any Sonar 
events. Sonar is located at 407 E. 
Saratoga St. 


The Recher Theatre 


On Friday at the Recher check out 
Boys Like Girls with guests Self 
Against City, American Diary 
and more! 


Tool fans will appreciate the 
Recher’s Saturday night show 
as Truage, a Tool tribute band, 
takes the stage. 


Contact the Recher at (410) 337- 
7178 for more information. The 
Recher Theatre is in Towson at 
512 York Road. 


The 9:30 Club 


Trek down to D.C. this week- 
end to see Big Head Todd and 
the Monsters perform Saturday 
night at the 9:30 Club with special 
guests the Brakes. . 


For two nights the 9:30 Club will 
host everyone's favorite band fea- 
turing baby talk in their name: 
the Goo Goo Dolls will be joined 


by Augustana on Monday and 
Tuesday nights. 


For more information call (202) 
265-0930. The 9:30 Club is located 
in Washington, D.C. at 815 V St. 
NW. 


The Black Cat Club 


This Friday the Black Cat’s Sorted 
(backstage) will feature Brit-pop, 
soul and indie pop mixed by DJs 
Stereo Faith and special guest E- 
Marcé. 


On Saturday, D.C. natives Telo- 
graph will rock the main stage at 











the Black Cat in support of their 
new album. They'll be joined : 


by Two If by Sea and Cedars. 


Call (202) 667-7960 for more in- 
formation on Black Cat events. : 
The club is located at 1811 14th : 


St. NW in Washington, D.C. 


The 8x10 Club 


Come hear some New Orleans- i 
style R&B from Eric Lindell to- : 


night at 8 p.m. at the 8x10. 


For more information, call (410) 
625-2000. The 8x10 is located at : 
10 E. Cross St. 3 





cou! HTTP//WWWMUSI 
Well-reviewed rock ensemble Boys Like Girls perform this weekend at the Recher 
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Campus Events 
Thursday, February | 


12 p.m. MICA Professor Tony 
Shore will be at the Mattin Cen- 
ter for Off the Streets and into 
the Studio as part of the Mattin 
ART Munch series. He will dis- 
cuss his ideas about the impor- 
tance of art in the community. 
Come to listen and enjoy compli- 
mentary tea and refreshments. 
This event will take place in the 
Mattin Center, room 160. 


7 p.m The Caribbean Cultural 
iS sponsoring a discus- 
sion and book signing with au- 
thor Madison Smartt Bell 
Barnes & Noble. 


Society 


at 


8 p.m. Witness Theater presents 
its full-length intersession show 
Let It Snow! The play was writ 
ten by junior Mitch Frank and 
directed by Leigh Lieberman. 
Tickets are only $3 for students! 
The show will take place in the 
Swirnow Theater. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.jhu. 


edu/witness. 


Friday, February 2 


6 p.m. The Hopkins Leadership 
Initiative for the Environment 
will be joined by the Graduate 
Student Association to present a 
free screening of Al Gore’s eye- 
opening documentary An In- 
convenient Truth. The screening 
will be on the medical campus’ 
Wood Basic Science Building. 
For more information contact 
hopkinsLIFE@gmail.com or gsa- 
g@jhmi.edu. 


7:15 p.m. The Jewish Students 
Association is teaming up with 
HEAT for Less Deserts, More 
Desserts, a discussion about 
eco-responsibility that includes 
a wide variety of desserts! This 
event is free and will take place 
at the Hillel building. Visit http:// 
www.hopkinshillel.org for more in- 
formation. 


7:30 p.m. Come to the Baltimore 
Theatre Project at 45 W. Preston 
St. to see The Rape of Lucretia. This 
event is sponsored by the Pea- 
body Chamber Opera. There is 
also a matinee performance at 3 
p.m. Contact klavin1@peabody.jhu. 
edu for more information. 


8 p.m. Come see Witness The- 
ater’s Let It Snow! in the Swirnow 
Theater. 
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Kam’s Head hosts Japanese imports 


The biggest thing to come 
Out of Japan in recent years is 
not Hello Kitty, Battle Royale, 
or even Godzilla, but Japanese 
rock. Rock bands such as Hyde, 
LArc en Ciel and X Japan have 
Started to become part of the 
American rock scene with their 
powerful lyrics and passionate 
music. One such popular Jrock 
band, Dir en Grey, will be per- 
forming at the Ram’s Head on 
Feb. 5. 

Dir en Grey consists of five 
musicians, four of whom came 
from the early indie group 
called La Sadies. The five mem- 
bers are Kaoru and Die on gui- 
tar, Toshiya on bass, Shinya on 
drums and lyricist Kyo on vo- 
cals. The band’s music is mainly 
influenced by hard rock with 
Occasional songs that have a 
pop ora heavy metal feel. Their 
most recent album, Withering to 
Death, featured single “Saku,” 
which incorporated both heavy 
metal rock and strong guitar 
riffs. Dir en Grey is also known 
for their lyrics dealing with 
society and mass media, often 
touching on the negative ef- 
fects. 

The band’s rise to fame came 

| in 1997 with a combination of 
experimental hard rock music 
on their album Missa and vi- 
sual appearance. In their earlier 
days the band was known for 
| their flamboyant appearance, 
| similar to 80s rock bands. Their 
| first few albums were very suc- 
| cessful, with several singles 
| making it onto the top ten chart. 
| The band’s music continued to 
| evolve, and as the band became 
| more successful they began 
| to develop their music toward 
incorporating progressive and 
metal styles. 


Faia COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWSUUTA NET 
Catch Dir en Grey's passionate performance at Ram's Head Live on Monday night. 


In 2000, with the release of 
their third album Kissou, the 
group began touring outside 
of Japan in China, Taiwan and 
South Korea. 

After a sold-out tour they re- 
turned to Japan to release an- 
other album. Dir en Grey began 
touring in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States in 2005. With the only 
means of promotion being word 
of mouth and indie record stores, 
Dir en Grey’s performances were 
completely sold out. 

This Monday, at the Ram’s 
Head, there will be the opportu- 
nity to witness a once-in-a-life- 
time musical performance. Dir 
en Grey performs fantastically 


# » Pa 


with an overwhelming passion 
for their music. Their music is 
versatile and offers something 
to please all listeners. 

Bleed the Dream and Fair to | 
Midlands are headlining the | 
Dir en Grey tour. 

The tour coincides with the 
release of Dir en Grey’s new- 
est album, The Marrow of Bone, 
which will be in stores on Feb, 
20. For more information about | 
the band go to their official 
Web site at http://www.diren- 
grey.co.jp or visit the Ram’s | 
Head Web site at http://www. 
ramsheadlive.com. 


— by Alena Geffner | 








10 p.m. Every Friday night Cof- 
fee Grounds takes place at 
Nolan’s in Charles Commons. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kremes and stay for this week’s 
activity. 


Saturday, February 3 


12 p.m. Looking for a new 
friend? Come to the Homewood 
House Museum this weekend 
to meet the Maryland SPCA’s 
adoptable pets. The SPCA will 
also be accepting donations of 
pet supplies. While there, you 
can also view Homewood’s win- 
ter exhibition Feathers, Fins, and 
Fur: The Pet in Early Maryland. 
Admission is $3 for students. 
For more information call the 


Homewood House Museum at 
(410) 516-5589. 


8 p.m. Come see Witness The- 
ater’s Let It Snow! in the Swirnow 
Theater. 


Sunday, February 4 


2 p.m. This is the last day to 
catch Witness Theater’s inter- 
session show Let It Snow! at the 
Smirnow! 


Tuesday, February 6 


6 p.m. The Office of Pre-Profes- 


BARGAIN EVENTS 


Free 


Terre Incognito/Terre 
Cognito — 


Interested in landscapes? This 
weekend at the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland come see 
Terre Incognito/Terre Cognito. Ruth 
Pettus and Michela Caudill will 
exhibit their work, primarily ink 
on paper, that critics have said 
explores and probes the tradi- 
tional eters and standards 
of the landscape 
information call (410) 532-5546 
or visit http://www.ndm.edu. 



















Pwasics 
dae 


Going to St. Ives plays this weekend at the Everyman Theater, an 


genre. For more 


$5 to $10 


Season the Microphone 
Mondays 


Featuring Turntable Club, Uni- 
son Collective, Tislam the Great, 
EQ, Mczery, the Truth, ET, DJ 
SO.U.LSILA.R. and God Sence 
Produck Promote at the new 
Turntable Club at 2139 Jefferson 
St. Come listen and dance to the 
coolest DJs and the hottest mixes, 
or you own hand at the turn- 
tables in this esteemed club. Ad- 
mission is $5 before 11 p.m. and 
$10 after. 4 
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d focuses on themes of motherhood during political turmoil. 


$10 to $25+ 


Going to St. Ives 


Critically acclaimed play Go- 
ing to St. Ives deals with moth- 
erhood, the greater good and 
the fine line between good and 
evil as the mother of an African 
dictator and an esteemed eye 
surgeon who hopes to free his 
colleagues, held captive by the 
dictator, come together to strive 
to understand their fate and 
common cause. For more infor- 
mation, call (410) 752-2208. 





sional Programs and Advising 
will be holding its first pre-med 
meeting of the semester in Mudd 
Hall 23. This meeting is intended 
for junior and senior pre-med 
students only. 


Wednesday, February 7 


8 p.m. The Peabody Concert 


MOVIE OPENING 





Because | Said So | 


Movie debuting at AMC Theatres Towson Commons 8 
this Friday 


Showtimes: 12:20 p.m., 2:40 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:45 p.m. 





COURTESY OF: HTTP://WWW.MOVIEFONE.COM 
| In Because / Said So, an overprotective mother (Diane Keaton) meddles in her 
daughter's (Mandy Moore) love life to keep her from making the same mistakes 
she did. Also co-starring Piper Perabo and Lauren Graham (TV's Gilmore Girls). 
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Orchestra will be joined by 
members of the Peabody Jazz 
Orchestra in playing selections 
from George Gershwin, Duke 
Ellington and more. Tickets cost 
$8 for students and the concert 
will be held at the Miriam A. 
Friedberg Concert Hall at Pea- 
body. 


6 pm. A SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at the Mat- 
tin Center, room 161. For more 
information e-mail sacexec@jhu. 
edu. 








Exposure 
By Shiv Ghandi 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events 
including date, time, location 
and a brief summary of the 
event to events@jhunewsletter. 
com. Please e-mail all events the 
Monday before publication. 


—Compiled by Alex Vockroth 
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Moas, Utau hae 


Photos and Text by JOHN BERGGREN 
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Deep red rock canyons, epic snow covered mountains, red buttes, 
rivers...Moab, Utah has it all. Only three and a half hours southwest 
of Salt Lake City, Moab is a popular escape for Utahans and tourists 
alike seeking a retreat from hectic schedules into a more primeval 
environment. With breathtaking hikes and rides down the river that 
winds its way through the area, the vast scenery of Moab is in- 
dicative of much of the rest of southern Utah, with its famous red 
rock arches and winding grottoes. Visitors to Moab can experience 
the trademark landscape up close during spectacular hikes up the 
canyons to experience the vast star-covered nights or the sweeping 
views of the Southwest. As Edward Abbey said in his book Desert 
Solitaire, "This is the most beautiful place on earth.” 
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Time to move out! Yikes... 


Welcome to the 2007 edition 
of the Housing Guide. Our loy- 
al and efficient editorial staff 
has slaved — nay, bled — over 
the vast and utterly thorough 
compendium you are about to 
peruse. 

We have combed the moun- 
tains of paperwork, stalked 
landlords and even gone door- 
to-door in order to deliver to 
you a more comprehensive re- 
view of housing in the Charles 
Village area and beyond. 

Moving out of University 
housing (if, after reading this 
guide, that’s what you decide 
to do) can be an intimidating 
process. As the end of the year 
looms and you are faced with 
that choice, a couple questions 
may come to mind: Why me? 
Can I bring my mom? Will 
this apartment be asking for 
“money” in return for lodg- 
ing? Will I have to “earn” that 
money? 

Egads. It can be a frightening 
thought. 
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Thankfully, the News-Letter 
has decided to bring you the 
following: reviews of nearly 
every apartment complex and 
University-owned residence in 
the area, a step-by-step guide 
of what you'll need to do and a 
few notes of advice on how to 
live well and have fun once it’s 
all over. 

With each apartment list- 
ing, we've also included phone 
numbers and contact informa- 
tion, price ranges, perks, draw- 
backs and even personal anec- 
dotes to get you started on your 
search for freedom (that’s right, 
that’s what living on your own 
is: freedom. With your mom, if 
you prefer). 

So dry those teary eyes and 
pack up those boxes — it’s time 
to move out and, who knows, 
maybe even grow up? 

— Staff, The Johns Hopkins 


News-Letter 


PS. Just kidding. Nobody actu- 
ally grows up. 
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Making the choice: the pros and cons of apartment living 


By SIMON WAXMAN 


One of the first steps in a student-hous- 
ing search is deciding between a house 
and an apartment. Both options are at- 
tended by advantages and disadvantages. 
Some of them are obvious, others less so. 
This article will break down a few of the 
pros and cons of apartment living that 
you might not have considered. 


On the plus side 


In a city as crime-ridden as Baltimore, 
safety should always be your number one 
concern in selecting a residence. 

One of the principle benefits of an 
apartment is its safety relative to a house. 
Apartment buildings generally have ad- 
ditional layers of security that you won't 
find elsewhere. 

Most apartment buildings hire night 
staff to ensure that non-residents do not 
enter the building without signing in. 
Elevators in many buildings also require 
keys for operation, which adds a modi- 
cum of otherwise unavailable protec- 
tion. 

In a house, the renter is responsible for 
all maintenance. Not so in an apartment. 
Apartment buildings have maintenance 
staff on hand to take care of leaky faucets, 
bummed locks and clogged toilets, and 
their help is included in your monthly 
rent. 

Apartments boast on-site amenities 
which a house simply cannot compete 
with. 

Many buildings in the Hopkins vicin- 
ity have fitness centers and a few, such 
as University One and the Colonnade, 

even have swimming pools on location. 
A managed apartment building can also 
store packages for you, much like one of 
the University dormitories. 


On the minus side 


Apartments tend to be more expensive 
than houses because they accommodate 
fewer residents and, in the end, those 
aforementioned amenities and support 
staffers don’t come free. 

A house shared among four or more 
friends will generally cost about $200 
per month less than an efficiency in the 








Charles Village area. 

Apartment residents have fewer op- 
portunities to customize their abode. 
Most apartment buildings have strict 
rules about what elements of the apart- 
ment can be modified to suit your needs 
and taste. 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


What's in a neighborhood? When pick- 
ing a good neighborhood to live in you 
have to take several factors into account: 
location, people, security and conve- 
nience. Many of Baltimore’s neighbor- 
hoods score high in convenience but low 
in location and security, or vice versa. 
Luckily the city is small enough for stu- 
dents to have a wide variety of neighbor- 
hoods to choose from when looking for 
off-campus housing. 

Charles Village is perhaps the most 
popular neighborhood for Hopkins stu- 
dents. If you take classes at Homewood 
the location can’t be beat. Its location in 
the city is somewhat cumbersome as it’s 
too far north to be considered part of 
downtown and it’s a little out-of-the-loop 
from the traditional Baltimore city prop- 
er. Fortunately it is relatively secure for 
Baltimore’s standards. Homicide rates are 
low even though crime is still something 
Charles Villagers might have to get used 
to. Crime is more common on the out- 
skirts of the village (near East University 
Parkway and toward Remington), but that 
is to be expected in any city. The people 
you will find in Charles Village are most- 
ly undergraduates, grad students and the 
occasional “adult.” Students have had oc- 
casional feuds with the adults of Charles 
Village over party noise levels since the 
1980s, so neighborly love might be hard to 
find. Nonetheless, there are tons of apart- 
ments and row houses to choose from. 

The next neighborhood over is Hamp- 
den. Hampden is a strange mixture of old 
and new, working-class and hipster. It’s 
been taken over by small boutiques that 
cash in on its blue-collar past as immor- 
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On the other hand, you can do virtu- 
ally anything to a house you rent including 
painting rooms and building interior addi- 
tions. Also, many apartment buildings ban 
pets, which is not so in the case of a house. 

Perhaps the most irksome aspect of 
apartment living is the noise. Most apart- 


Which neighborhood reigns supreme? 


talized by John 
Waters films. It is 
uiber-convenient 
and an easy place 
to go to find any- 
thing you want, 
unique or quotid- 
ian. Apartments in 
Hampden are ex- 
pensive and play 
up to young pro- 
fessionals scouting 
out the up-and- 
coming neighbor- 
hood, but row 
houses are still af- 
fordable and the 
community can’t 
be beat. Hampden 
is busy, safe, self- 


sufficient and close 
to campus. 
Mount Ver- 


non is just south 
of campus in an 
older, more classic 
part of the city. The Peabody Institute is 
located in the center of Mount Vernon and 
many of the students who go to Hopkins’ 
musically inclined sister live in the Mount 
Vernon area. It is a beautiful neighbor- 
hood with several amazing restaurants 
(including Brewer's Art, the Helmand, the 
Brass Elephant and Red Maple) and is a 
short shuttle ride to the Hopkins campus. 

The prestigious Guilford neighbor- 
hood is a few blocks north of campus. 
The mansions there date back to the 1920s 
and are spectacularly beautiful. There 
are a few classy apartment buildings that 
require a certain income (a very high in- 
come) to live there. Some students have 


ment residents have four neighbors, any 
of whom could blast music at high vol- 
ume without regard for your study habits 
and sleep schedule. It is also virtually im- 
possible to intercede when that happens. 
Complaints to building management are, 
at best, a temporary fix. 
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Canterbury is a quaint neighborhood not far from the Homewood campus. 


gotten lucky and rented out rooms from 
some of the families in Guilford, but oth- 
erwise you won't find too many students 
in the area. 

Federal Hill and Fell’s Point are great 
neighborhoods that are both eclectic and 
really far from campus. You would need 
a car to get back and forth to classes, but 
the neighborhoods are full of good bars 
and young people. The music, shops 
and bars there make for an entertaining 
night out but don’t necessarily make for 
the quietest home in the city. However, if 
you're willing to make the hike to campus 
it’s completely worth it to find a nice row 
house in either of these areas. 
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THE BROADVIEW 
and | 
WOODCLIFFE MANOR | 


* Spacious apartment living set inprestigious hi-rise building. Adjacent to Johns Hop- 
kins University Homewood Campus and minutes from downtown Baltimore. Ameni- 
ties include an on-site restaurant, salon and convenience store. 











* Universiy Parkway at West 39th Street 
* Garden Style, Studio, One & Two Bedroom Apartments 
* Daily & Monthly Furnished Suites 


* 24 - Hour Front Desk 





Leasing Center Open 
Monday - Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. - Saturday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (beginning March Ist) 
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105 West 397TH STREET BaLTIMorE, MD 21210 e 410-243-1216 








Apartment Community 


OPEN HOUSE 


February 15, 2007 11am - 7pm 
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Guilford Manor 

Washer/Dryer in each unit. Wall to wall t. 

Symphony Center Central Air conditioning. Units asurched, 


Voy) au aels) ai (6) gels 1 years lease. No pets. On i 
1020 Park Avenue « Baltimore, MD 21201 Electric & ne is vail eae 


: One block to campus. 
Hopkins Shuttle, Bus lines 11,22,61 


2 W. University Parkway (410) 889 6925 
Www.wpmanagement.com 
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"PORTABLE DVD PLAYER | = 
tea SE aaa Hopkins House 
freshme 110 W. 39th St. 


* Refreshments & Giveaways 


*all offers this day only 





Baltimore, MD 21210 


410-889-6121 
hopkinsoffice @thetimegroup.com 





High Rise. 
Indoor Parking. 
_, Free Pool Club with Sauna. 
Fitness Room and Tanning Centet. 
Card Access Entry. 
Balcony on Each Unit. 





| Minutes to Light Rail & 
Penn Station 

| eConvenient to 183 & 195 
| *Located in Historic Mt. Vernon | 
* Majestic Baicony Views 
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Student Group Housing in McCoy 


Have you bonded with classmates, members of your organization, or do you just have a big group of friends who may want 
to live close together? This year when you sign up for Student Group Housing in McCoy, rising sophomores, juniors and 
seniors will have the opportunity to register in groups of 8, 12 and 16. 


This initiative is an expansion of last year’s Group of 8 pilot program where students chose to live in suites adjacent to, or 
within close proximity to, one another in McCoy Hall. This year, students will have the option to cluster in groups of eight, 
twelve or even sixteen friends within McCoy Hall. These groups may be comprised of several suites of the same gender or 
suites of different genders (for example, two male suites and one female suite, just remember suites must be single-sex). Stu- 
dent Group Housing offers a unique opportunity for mixed groups of sophomores, juniors and seniors with shared common 
interests to live in a residential community together. Again, this option is available in McCoy Hall only. 


Remember, the best part of being in Student Group Housing is that you get to live with a larger group of friends and you get 
to choose your space before the Upperclass and Freshman Housing Processes take place. 


Student Group Housing Registration 
Submitted on-line 

Friday, February 2nd - Friday, February 9th 
Deadline: February 9th @11:59pm 

Visit: www.jhu.edu/hds/together 


Student Group Housing Priority Number Notification 
Tuesday, February 13th 
Sent out by 5:00pm 


Contract Signing for Student Group Housing 
Thursday, February 15th @ 6:00pm 


McCoy MultiPurpose Room 


Registration Now Open! 

















The Great Rodent Invasion: An apartment 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 


The signs were small at first — a few 
mysterious black pellets found on the 
stovetop and an unidentifiable creature 
streaking across the dining room wall, 
which my roommate and I nervously pre- 
sumed to be a large bug. 

But one night during my first semester 
in my own apartment, when a furry thing 
with a long tail peeked out from under 
the refrigerator and had the audacity to 
look me square in the face, there was no 
more denying this particular apartment 
horror story. 

We had mice. 

Somehow, I didn’t think it could hap- 
pen to me. After all, I’ve never made a 
habit of leaving out uneaten food, nib- 
bling on cheese in bed or any of the myr- 
iad problem behaviors that could attract 
rodents. 

When I thought of a mouse infestation, 
I pictured dingy rowhouses with shady 
histories. You know: “That’s the house 
where a prostitute had been murdered. 
Oh yeah, and they have a ton of mice!” 

Somehow I felt most guarded against 
the pest issue by my very phobia of ro- 
dents. Bugs, mosquitoes, dirt, smells, 
snakes, demons, the undead — those I 
could handle. But tiny brown mammals 
that lived in the walls? No way. 

But happen to me it did. After first dis- 
covering the mouse, I saw him more and 





more frequently. 

He was a rodent 
version of Paris Hil- 
ton — idiotic and 
fond of exposing 
himself. He scram- 
bled up to the leg 
of my dining room 
table as I was eating 
dinner. He sprinted 
across the floor of 
the kitchen. He took 
a lap around my 
bookshelf. 

This was clearly 
unacceptable. 

In order to make 
some semblance 
of peace with the 
mouse before I ut- 
terly destroyed him, 1 
decided to name him 
Barnaby. 

“Look, Barnaby,” 
I took to announc- 
ing to no one in par- 
ticular as I stood my 








ground in the mid- 
dle of my apartment, 
“let's respect each 
other’s space. You stay where you are, Ill 
stay where I am, and maybe I won't have 
to kill you.” 

But, in the mouth that followed, I would 
find out that it wasn’t simply a problem 


Tips on Securing a Lease 


Visit the Housing Fair 


The annual Housing Fair, scheduled 
for some time in the spring semester, is 
a place to peruse the selections of off- 
campus housing facilities located in the 
Charles Village area and beyond. But 
make sure you've already done some 
homework before you go, because a lot of 
buildings will be collecting applications 
at the fair and if you wait too long, you 
might get shut out. 


Beg your older friends 


Your upperclassman friends are go- 
ing to be moving out when you move 
in, so now is the perfect time to swoop 
in and steal that perfect two-bedroom 
they have in that apartment building 
you love. But beware: Other under- 
classmen are going to be lining up to 
do the same thing, so get to work on 
these stooges early. If there’s some stiff 
competitition, they may begin calling 
in favors. 
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Tour as many buildings as possible 


If you wait until the end of the se- 
mester to do this, you'll be dead out of 
luck. Just walk around the neighbor- 
hood and find all the apartment build- 
ings you can. 

Make a list with price ranges and 
contact information, and eventually 
start filling out applications. The com- 
petition will get stiff around the time 
the Housing Fairs get off the ground, 
so if you get an early jump you'll be 
one of the luckier ones come lease 
time. 


Ask your parents for help 


Seriously. In the end, no matter what 
you do, you'll probably fail without the 
help of some elder who knows best. This 
can be your parents, friends, relatives 
— whoever knows what they’re doing 
better than you. And believe me, when 
it comes to living in “the real world,” 
that’s a lot of people. 





of Barnaby. Rather, my apartment func- 
tioned as a sort of mice bed-and-breakfast 
where a whole extended family stayed 
and relaxed. 

It was the D.C. Convention Center of 
Micedom — or the equivalent of Vegas, 
where swinger mice congregated for 
rowdy times — aided by apparently con- 
venient access from the building trash- 
chute. 

limagined, horrified, a congregation of 
mice filing along a hole in the wall toward 
my kitchen, en-route to a mouse vacation. 
Or was it a professional pest conference, 
at which papers would be given by vari- 
ous eminent mouse delegates on the best 
ways to terrorize humans? 

It didn’t take long, of course, for my 
roommate and me to enlist a professional 
exterminator. 

We awaited his arrival like the coming 
of the Messiah, envisioning a sort of 
destroyer-of-all-pests that would lure 
Barnaby and Co. out of their hiding places 
and cleanse our apartment, perhaps to the 
sound of heavenly church bells. 

Instead what we got was the Listless 
Rat Catcher — a middle-aged man with 
a stringy ponytail and week’s worth of 
beard growth who obviously was no lon- 
ger impassioned by his job. 

He took a peek behind our stove and 
instructed us to set a trap. 

“Put some peanut butter on it,” he 
grunted. “They love peanut butter” 

And so my career as a Part-time 
mouse-killer began. Week after week we 
set the traps and watched in horror as, in- 
explicably, they began to fill up. Two. Five. 





horror story 
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When your apartment becomes a vacation destination for families of mice, you know you've got a horror story on your hands. 


Seven. 

Nobody likes to kill an animal, but, slap- 
ping on some gloves and readying a plastic 
bag, we became experts in the quick-and- 


efficient mouse funeral: pick it up, bag it, 


and throw it straight into the trash chute. 

In the end, we trapped a total of nine 
mice — an impressive assortment for a 
small apartment with no real hygiene is- 
sue. For a life-long rodent-phobe, even I 
was almost beginning to get used to this 
sordid cohabitation. Almost. 

If there was one thing this mice-crisis 
exasperated in my life, it was the dreaded 
onset of Apartment Envy. 

It’s a common disease that strikes those 
who feel a sense of i: iority when con- 
fronted with the mo _!aborate, expen- 
sive and luxurious li\ spaces of much 
luckier friends. I fo | myself think 
ing bitterly of friends places with their 
sprawling views, decks, surround-sound 
systems, cable television and — most im- 
portantly — mouse-free kitchens. 

But finally, after what seemed like an 
endless cycle of setting traps, the rodent 
Invasion died off. 

Like an army that had grown tired of 
occupation, they simply ... went away: 
(Well, maybe it had something to do with 


the fact that we stuffed wire mesh in the 
hole in our wall.) 


th 


en an intense bout of apartment envy, | 


After going through denial, anger and ; 


could enjoy my own space again now that ; 


it was free of any furry intruders. AN 
ike a good recovering mouse-trappet, 


will happily confess: I’ve now been cleat 
for 18 months. 
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The Allston 


StI N. Charles St. 
(410) 752-7300 
$625-$2.000 


By ALEX TRAUM 


A quaint red brick building, the Allston 
is located in close proximity to campus as 
well as the bustling hub of Charles Vil- 
lage. The two and three-bedroom apart- 
ments feature their own living rooms that 
approximate 12 feet by 13 feet and whose 
ceilings are nine-and-a-half feet high. In 
the recently remodeled apartments there 
are new drop acoustical ceilings, appli- 
ances, cupboards, counter tops, vinyl 
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The Allston preserves the look of historic Baltimore. 


floors, a garbage disposal and a pantry 
area. A drawback to these kitchens is that 
there are no dishwashers. The bedrooms 
are of varying sizes, but all are reasonably 
spacious. A nice touch to the rooms is the 
recently renovated hardwood floors. The 
bathrooms are small, but will take care of 
all your bathing and primping needs. For 
those concerned about security (as you 
should be), ground and first-floor apart- 
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ments have been equipped with sturdy 
iron window guards and a new intercom 
security system, which allows each ten- 
ant to vocally communicate with outside 
visitors prior to automatically activating 
entry into the building, has recently been 
installed. The small two-bedroom units 
go for approximately $1,000 per month, 
the large two-bedroom units go for ap- 
proximately $1,200 per month, and the 
large three-bedroom units go for approxi- 
mately $1,700 per month. 


The Blackstone 


and Charles 


3215 & 3333 N. Charles St. 
(410) 235-8920 

Charles: $525-$1495 
Blackstone: $575-$1545 


By RAVI GUPTA 


Located directly across the street from 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Library, the 
Blackstone and Charles apartments are 
in convenient locations for Homewood 
students. The buildings were built in the 
1920s and acquired by the University 
in 2006. The apartment. include a café 
and restaurant situated on the building 
grounds. Recent renovations include new 
kitchens and hardwood floors. 

The Charles and Blackstone apartments 
were given a 6.7 rating out of 10 on http:// 
www.apartmentratings.com, which compiles 
reviews from past residents. One review 
of note cited considerable disappointment 
with the lack of privacy and security in the 
Charles apartment building. 

One of the Charles’ less attractive qual- 
ities is its proximity to PJ’s pub. Once last 
call comes around, a crowd of confused, 
drunk and often loud debauchers will 
spill out into the streets and under your 
window, howling at the moon or some- 
thing like that. Whatever they’re doing, it 
makes a lot of unpleasant noise. 

Extra security measures recently in- 
stalled in the buildings include 24-hour se- 
curity guards and new locks for the doors. 
The apartments are available for a one-year 
lease and there is a $35 application fee. 


Campus Square 


2700 N. Charles St. 
(410) 235-2100 
$500-$1,220 


By RAVI GUPTA 


Beginning on the 2700 block on the 
right-hand side of North Charles Street, 
the Campus Square Apartments consist 
of eight quintessentially historic Balti- 
more row homes split up into one, two 
and three-bedroom apartments. The 
well-kept homes have trimmed lawns 
and characteristic red brick sides. The 
buildings are a short walking distance 
from Homewood and only a bus ride 
away from the Inner Harbor and down- 
town Baltimore. 

The buildings are also located on 
the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
(JHMI) shuttle line. The apartments of- 
fer hardwood and carpet flooring as well 
laundry facilities and heat. The kitch- 
ens offer considerable counter-top space 
and include a full-size refrigerator and a 
medium-size gas stove with oven. And 
if you own a cat, there is a $150 non-re- 
fundable fee plus $15 per month pet 
rent. Other pets are not permitted in the 
apartments. 

Security measures at the apartments 
include exterior lighting at every entrance 
and deadbolt locks fitted into solid core 
doors. The apartments are available for a 
one-year lease and there is a $35 applica- 
tion fee. 


(resmont Loits 


2807 Cresmont Ave. 
(410) 889-7800 
$680-$755 


By ZACHARY GOODMAN 


If you're like me, you hate paying 
for things. Fact: Paying for things costs 
money, money you don’t want to spend. 
And eventually, there are just so many 
things to pay for that you snap and kill 
everyone around you, and then you have 
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to go to jail. I’ve seen this happen too 
many times before. 

Luckily, I think I found the answer. 
Living at Cresmont Lofts I pay one bill 
and that’s it. For my first floor apartment 
I pay $680 per month and get water, 
electric, heat, air conditioning, cable 
and high-speed internet included. Plus 
there’s a washer/dryer in the apartment, 
so I don’t have to pay for that anymore 
either. And with a dishwasher in the 
kitchen, I don’t have to pay the most 
important thing of all: my precious, 
precious time. 

Cresmont Lofts consists of seven 
floors of four-bedroom suites starting 
at $680 for the first floor and moving up 
by $25 per month for each higher floor, 
capping at $755 for the top floor. You can 
also get a parking spot in their lighted 
lot for an additional $75 per month. It’s 
located off of 29th Street, blissfully be- 
tween the Paper Moon Diner and 7-11, 
two 24-hour food sources, and it’s a 10- 
minute walk to the lower quad. It’s a bit 
farther from campus than most apart- 
ment buildings, and it’s one of the few 
on the south side, but the walk is well 
worth living in a brand new building 
with great amenities. So don’t kill peo- 
ple. Live in Cresmont. 
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The Cresmont Lofts’ biggest upside: It’s cheap. 





The Marylander 


3901 Saint Paul St. 
(410) 235-7829 
$700-$1200 


By SAL GENTILE 


When it comes time to decide whether 
you want to move out of University hous- 
ing and into the “real world,” a few ques- 
tions might cross your mind: Do I have to 
pay money? Will the money I'll have to 
pay be “real” money? Will somebody go 
grocery shopping for me? Can my mom 
move in? 

Anxiety may begin to set in. You will 
experience sweating, nervousness, un- 
certainty and possibly even nostalgic 
weeping. Moving into your first apart- 
ment is a big deal, and in most cases 
your mom can’t come live with you in- 
definitely. 

Fortunately, the Marylander Apart- 
ments exist. Located a mere 30-second 
walk from the general Homewood area 
and right behind McCoy, the Marylander 
is probably the only apartment complex in 
Baltimore that feels more like a dorm than 
the actual dorms (except for the AMRs). 

That’s because more than half of its 
residents are Hopkins students, like you! 
True, the remaining 40 percent or so are 
probably about 60 years older than you, 
but that’s OK, because they’re really super 
nice. 

In fact, that’s probably one of the 


Marylander’s greatest assets: Nobody’s a 
jerk. If you live in the Charles or Charles 
Commons, you'll probably be haunted ev- 
ery night at about 1 a.m. by the spill-over 
from a night of grotesque debauchery at 
PJ’s. But in the Marylander, all you'll ever 
hear is the sweet sound of silence. (It’s 
true: In the Marylander, silence makes a 
sound.) 

The building has undergone a host of 
refurbishments in recent months includ- 
ing brand new carpeting and painted 
walls. The fitness center, located in the 
basement, has also been conveniently 
renovated. 

For quick access to campus and a quiet 
living space, that’s not too shabby at all. 


The Dell House 


2850 N. Charles St. 
(410) 889-2513 
$900-$1,300 


By MATT HANSEN 


Think of the Dell House as the slightly 
tipsy, slightly shabby uncle of Charles Vil- 
lage housing — excuse a few foibles and 
you ll be rewarded. 

Like so many high-rise apartment 
buildings that dot the Baltimore skyline 
— from the West Twenty near North Ay- 
enue to the Wyman Senior Center next 
door — the Dell House hails from an era 
where building in concrete was the ulti- 
mate in architectural novelty and where 

carpeting every floor 
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The Dell House might be a little far away, but still, it’s a rocking pad. 
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space was in vogue. 

If you can find charm 
in this and other sty- 
listic missteps — such 
as the gigantic picture 
windows that afford 
a view both out onto 
Charles Street and in for 
all passersby to enjoy 
— then the apartments 
are relatively afford- 
able alternatives to the 
pricier real estate closer 
to campus. 

In fact, distance is 
one of the Dell House’s 
true advantages. It’s far 
away enough from cam- 
pus to be within walk 
ing distance of Penn 
Station and the Charles 
Theater — a hike, it’s 
true, but very doable on 
a nice spring day — yet 
close enough to campus 
to make all but Bloom- 
berg a short jaunt. 

The building 





sits 


roughly at the gate- 
way to Charles Village 
and feels just removed 





enough from the often-claustrophobic na- 
ture of our little neighborhood to offer a 
welcome relief. 

With a collection of grad students and 
Baltimoreans comprising most of the 
residents, living at the Dell House also 
feels one step closer to living in a world 
both outside of Hopkins and nearby 
enough to plunge back in — which be- 
comes harder and harder once you stare 
out the expansive windows at the city 
before you. 

Though views are particularly im- 
pressive on the higher floors, most 
apartments have small balconies that 
look out over downtown, often all the 
way to the Inner Harbor and beyond. 
On a warm afternoon you're almost cer- 
tainly going to find yourself choosing 
Baltimore over MSE. 


Jetierson House 


4E. 32nd St 
(410) 235-7800 
$515-$750 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


The Jefferson House is absolutely per- 
fect for the student who is tired of room- 
mates and suite-mates. The building only 
offers studio or one-bedroom apartments 
for affordable prices, with all utilities aS 
cept electricity included. 

The studio apartments are about 260 
square feet, while the one bedrooms are 
512 square feet and also feature a | 
room, foyer and kitchen. 

One of the amenities of the building is 
its pet-friendliness. You can bring a cat, 


but it will cost you a deposit and an ad- 
ditional fee. 


iving 
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The Peabody has a classic name, classic style and location, location, location more than anything else. 


It’s also just one block away from cam- 
pus, so you won't have to be late to all of 
your classes. 

There is however a nearly ubiquitous 
$35 application fee, which will ensure you 
pay even if you don’t stay. 


The Peabody 


205 E. 30th St. 
(410) 889-1451 
Call for prices 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


When it comes to location the Peabody 
Apartments are prime real estate, espe- 
cially with neighbors like the wonderful 
Schnapp Shop operators and their end- 
less amounts of alcohol at your fingertips. 
The apartments are classically beautiful. 
With hard-wood floors, high ceilings and 
kitchens so big you probably couldn't af 
ford to fill them, the apartments are a 
rare find in Charles Village. The security 
is super tight, so much so in fact that itis 
very easy for a tenant to get locked out, 
in the snow, without shoes on. Personal 
experiences aside, the landlord keeps the 
apartments in great condition. 

The rooms in the Peabody are spacious 
beyond belief. Most apartments have three 
bedrooms and one or two bathrooms. The 
bathrooms are infinitely cooler than any 
bathroom in any dorm at Hopkins. Each 
apartment is equipped with old-fash: 
toned bathtubs complete with four legs 
and claws (like a gargoyle!). The quality 
of the. tubs is questionable but they af 
Just so damn cool to look at. The Peabody 
Apartments are also a great find for any” 


one who wants some distance from call 
pus. 





Alps of Tuscany 


100 Tuscany Road 
(A410) 752-7300 
$790-S1150 

By MATT HANSEN 


The houses of the Guilford neighbor- 
hood are big in the way the Chester Peaks 
Natty Boh symbol glowing from Brewer's 
Hill is big — big enough to be noticed. 

Rather than letting the rolling lawns, 
classy brickwork and hacienda roofs send 
you into despair, invest in one — namely 
the regal if geographically challenged Alps 
of Tuscany. It stands near the former home 
of Phi Psi and among a small slice of bu- 
colic Baltimore upper-class life, only blocks 
away from the larger apartment blocks of 
the Northway and the Broadview. 

Unlike its larger cousins that cluster 
on University Parkway, the Alps was, at 
one time, a private residence of typically 
Guilfordian proportions, boasting nearly 
10 bedrooms, now converted into seven 
separate apartments. Since each apart- 
ment was once a wing of the house, the 
rooms are typically larger than many 
found in buildings that have always been 
apartments, although the added-on kitch- 
ens may feel tacked on. 

Nevertheless, the Alps offers an apart- 
ment that feels much more like what the 
average graduate of Hopkins will be enjoy- 
ing while entering the entry-level cubicle 
job than what a college student of limited 
resources should call home — and this, of 
course, means the perquisite price tag. 


Wyman Towers 


3100 Saint Paul St. 
(410) 235-5600 
Call for prices 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


Wyman Towers is that yellow building 
hidden on 31st Street between Charles and 
Saint Paul Streets. It was built in the 1920s 
and consequently still has just about every- 
thing from that period (including the pip- 
ing, heat and the rickety elevator that is ter- 
rifying enough to be a ride at Disneyworld). 
There is no air conditioning in the building; 
you have to supply your own unit which 
can get pretty brutal in the summertime 
and rack up a mean electric bill. Utilities are 
included so you don't have to pay for water 
or heat, it’s all covered in the rent. The rent 
at Wyman Towers is appropriate and afford- 
able ranging from about $1300 a month for 
a two-bedroom apartment. Wyman offers 
one and two-bedroom apartments on all of 
its eight floors. The laundry room is located 











in the basement and costs $1.35 per load. Do 
not do your laundry alone or late at night. 
With your apartment key you get a laundry 
card which you can put money on through 
a box in the foyer. Unfortunately this box is 
frequently on the blink and often refuses to 
take perfectly good currency. 

The mail room in Wyman Towers is not 
to be trusted. It is locked and you must 
have a key to get into it, but someone with 
that key has been taking everyone’s mail. 
Instead you must pay for a P.O. box at the 
post office or have your packages sent 
somewhere else (make friends with some- 
one who still lives on campus because even 
the Wolman mail room is more secure than 
this place). Security at Wyman Towers is 
fairly lax but is the best you can expect 
from a cheap, off-campus apartment. 

Wyman Towers does have redeeming 
qualities, namely the people who run it 
and the beautiful apartments. The two 
women who run Wyman, Vita and Flo, 
are two of the nicest, most understanding 
landlords in Baltimore. They take all com- 
plaints to heart and do their best to make 
living in Wyman a great experience. The 
apartments are spacious and beautiful. 
They have tall ceilings and hardwood 
floors; the two-bedroom apartments have 
two bathrooms and a huge kitchen. 


University One 


1 E. University Parkway 
(410) 467-2300 
$900-$1.900 


By JOSEPH HO 


If rolling out of bed 10 minutes before 
class is your habit, University One might 
be your best bet for off-campus housing. 
Located at the corner of University Park- 
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Situated in the classy Guilford neighborhood, the Alps of Tuscany offer luxurious, but pricey, residences. 


way and Saint Paul Street, Uni One offers 
efficiencies, one and two-bedroom apart- 
ments. 

With its spacious suites, Uni One can 
easily accommodate two people in one- 
bedrooms, or three people in two-bed- 
rooms, simply by partitioning part of the 
dining room, without significantly affect- 
ing the size of the common areas. 

Those who regularly travel to the 
medical school will also find a JHMI 
shuttle stop conveniently located next 
to the building. Of course, a 


stores of Charles Village and just a short 
walk to campus. The security of the 
building is sufficient, including an en- 
try that is controlled by an access card 
and doors with deadbolt locks and solid 
core doors. 

A high-tech video surveillance sys- 
tem is outfitted throughout the common 
areas of the building. Visitors to the 
building can be buzzed in through an 
intercom system. 

The units are not in premier condition 
and to say that living here would not be 
luxurious is an understatement, even for 
the college student. 

Furthermore, the apartments come 
completely unfurnished. 

Another drawback is the lack of units 
currently available for rent. 

Currently available are the studio 
apartments, the junior one-bedroom 
units and the large one-bedroom units. 
So, those hoping to live with their friends 
should look somewhere else. 

The studio apartments start at $600 
per month, the junior one-bedroom 
units start at $604 per month and the 
large one-bedroom units at $800 per 
month. 

The utilities — heat and hot water — are 
included in the price. Small pets are allow- 
able, but tenants must pay a “pet rent.” 

While the location of this building is 
excellent, there are enough drawbacks 
that a prospective tenant might want to 
look elsewhere. 





prime location will make a 
difference when it comes to 
price. 

If you are a regular party 
host, you may want to recon- 
sider Uni One as an option 
— noise levels are an issue 
as elderly people account for 
a significant portion of the 
building’s occupants. 

Some say it’s security, 
some say it’s inconvenience, 
but the security and move-in 
policy could give you much 
hassle on any given day (at 
times it is unreasonable). 
Word of advice: Beware of re- 
ception ladies. 


Saint Paul Ct. 


3120 Saint Paul St 
(410) 243-8415 
$600-S800 


By ALEX TRAUM 


Despite numerous draw- 
backs, the location of this 
building is prime, situated 
directly across from the 
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Located in the very heart of Charles Village, the enclosed court- 
yard of Saint Paul Court offers a discreet charm. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


a place for friends 





Please join us for the 


Upperclass Room Selection 
Information Sessions 


Thursday, February 8th 
at 5:00 pm in the Charles Commons Banquet Room, Section B&C 
(Located in the Conference Services area) 





Get all the information you will need to decide about your living accommodations 
for the 2007-2008 academic year. Housing and Dining will be presenting 
detailed information on your housing options in Charles Commons, 


the Bradford Apartments, the Homewood Apartments and McCoy Hall. 


Looking forward to seeing you there! 





Thursday, February 8th Friday, February 23rd 


Visit: yourspace.jhu.edu 
Deadline: February 19th @ 11:59pm 


5:00 pm - Charles Commons Banquet Room Sent out by 5:00pm 

Section B & C | = 

(Located in the Conference Services area) Tuesday, February 27th 

Friday, February 9th @ 12 noon - AMR Multipurpose ae er naa = 
Monday, February 19th — Each group will be assigned a a 

Upperclass Room Selection Specfic time to attend 4 


Thursday, February 22nd : 
Residence Halls and Apartment Tours DEPARTMENT OF 
Bradford/Homewood/Charles Commons _ | HOUSI 





NG 
5:00pm — 7:00pm & DINING 
“Johns Hopkins User Te 


Meet in the Wolman Lobby | Johns Hopkins Uni 




















PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


ie YOUrSpace.jhu.edu 


a place for friends 







Please join us for the 


Freshmen Room Selection 
Information Sessions 







Thursday, March 1st & Friday, March 2nd at 4:00 pm 
in the Charles Commons Banquet Room, Section B & C 
(Located in the Conference Services area) 
Get all the information you will need about your living ackaimiodations 
for the 2007-2008 academic year. Housing and Dining will be presenting 

information on the Freshmen Room Selection Process. 
























Looking forward to seeing you there! 


Thursday, March 1st & Friday, March 2nd Monday, March 19th 

Freshman Room Selection Process ~ Group Priority Number Notification 
information Sessions _— distributed in residence hall mailboxes 
4:00 pm — Salon B&C z by 5:00pm 

Charles Commons 


Tuesday, March 20th 


Thursday, March 1st & Friday, March 2nd “Making Your Number Work for You” 

Residence Halis & Apartment Tours Workshops AMR1 Reading Room @ 6pm 

McCoy/Bradford/Homewood/Charles and McCoy MPR @ 6pm 

Commons - 5:00pm— 7:00pm _ 

(Directly following the Freshmen Info Sessions/— Wednesday, March 21st, Thursday, March 22nd 

Meet on the bridge of Charles Commons) and Friday, March 23rd 3 

Freshmen Contract Signing Week 

Friday, March 2nd@ 12 noon —Friday, March 9th a AMR1 Multipurpose Room | 

Freshman Room Selection Group Registration to be Arrival time is based on Group’s x 
submitted on-line Lottery Number 


Visit: yourspace.jhu.edu ene now 
Deadline: March 9th @ 5:00pm i 
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The Broadview boasts a security camera at every entrance and a doorman is present during the day. 


The Broadview 


116 W. University Parkway 
(410) 243-1216 
$659-$1,230 


By HYUN KIM 


Located at 116 West University Park- 
way., the Broadview is next to Hopkins 
House and Hopkins Deli. The rent, 
considering the services and security, 
is relatively average and monthly rent 
ranges from $600 to $1,200 depending on 
whether you choose a studio, a single or 
a double. Many of the tenants are elderly 
couples, Hopkins graduates and under- 
graduates. 

The services at the Broadview are above 
average and considerably better than those 
of Hopkins House. With a security camera 
at every entrance, the Broadview constant- 
ly surveils its visitors and tenants. 

A service cart can be rented to the ten- 
ants if they need to carry heavy boxes or 
bags to their rooms. During the day the 
doorman opens the door and provides an 
additional security check for the tenants. 

There are laundry machines, a ping- 
pong table and a pool table in the base- 
ment. A restaurant bar, a fitness room, a 
hair salon and a grocery store are avail- 
able on the first floor. Emergency main- 
tenance, cable, oversized closets, air 
conditioning and pest control services 
are included in the apartment agree- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, pets are not allowed in 
the apartment, although you can bring in 
caged pets along the lines of fish, lizards 
and hamsters. And if you're a cyclist, you 
can use the freight elevator to enter and exit 
the building with your bike. 
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The Carlyle 


O00 W. University Parkway 
(410) 467-9890 
$690-$1,850 


By GAYATHREE MURUGAPPAN 


The Carlyle Apartments, a short walk 
from the far end of campus at 500 Univer- 
sity Parkway, promise a good deal for a 
solid roof over your head. 

The Carlyle offers its tenants unique 
amenities. 

For those leisurely weekends that 
Hopkins students so rarely enjoy, the 
Carlyle features a pool on the roof and 
a fitness center, dining at the Carlyle 
Club and the Studio 500 unisex hair sa- 
lon. 

If you're uncomfortable committing to 
a long-term lease, the management con- 
veniently offers short-term one-month 
leases. 

Monthly rental rates range from $690 
for a studio to $1265 for a two-bedroom 
apartment and $1850 for a four-bedroom 
apartment. 

After living in the AMRs or Buildings 
A and B, central air conditioning may 
come as a much-needed relief during the 
summer. 

The tenants, however, do not control 
the air conditioning, which is kept on be- 
tween May and September. 

And to ensure that no one fights over 
who does the dishes, all apartments are 
equipped with a dishwasher. Just so there 
are no questions about security, all apart- 
ments have a deadbolt lock and solid core 
doors. 

The Carlyle is recommended on hittp:// 
www.apartmentratings.com by only 20 per- 
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cent of users, scoring above a 2/5 only on 
“Noise Level” and “Safety.” 

The most common complaints include 
an abundance of mice and cockroaches 
and periodic flooding of the laundry 
room. 

However, the Carlyle does allow cats, 
which may provide a convenient mouse- 
extermination strategy. 

The building itself is over 45 years old 
and still has much of the original plumb- 
ing, which might provide an antique 
touch, but makes for leaky walls, ceilings 
and floors. 

Also victim to the effects of aging are 
the building’s elevators, which seem to be 
in similar antique condition and are sub- 
ject to frequent breakdowns. 

On the other hand, the rooms are very 
large and some offer spectacular views of 
Baltimore's skyline. 

The masonry, walls and ceilings offer 
good sound-proofing for those late-night 
blow-outs you'll be having. 


The Carolina 


108-114 W. University Parkway 
(410) 235-8000 
Call for prices 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


With no application fee, it certainly 
can’t hurt to consider the Carolina Apart- 
ments. 

Located directly across from cam- 
pus, this building is locked at all times 
and an intercom system lets you buzz in 
guests. 

In terms of pets, you're allowed cats 





. 
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The Carolina has amenities such as a laundry room and a cat-friendly policy = 
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but you can’t bring your dog along. 

The building also offers residents the op- 
tion to subscribe and get cable television. 

You also won’t have to go far to get 
your laundry done with facilities located 
right in the building. 

If you have a car, another plus is the 
off-street parking available to building 
residents. 

Keep in mind, since this building is on 
University Parkway, you'll have a bit of a 
walk to some lower-quad buildings. 


Guiliord Manor 


2 W. University Parkway 
(410) 889-6925 
$900-$1,150 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


Guilford Manor is that unassuming lit- 
tle building just north of campus, sitting 
in the shadow of The Northway and the 
luxurious Colonnade Hotel. 

It may be small compared to its neigh- 
bors but for Guilford Manor, size doesn’t 
matter. 

With a washer/dryer unit in every 
apartment, several safety features (in- 
cluding bars on ground-level windows 
and a keypad to buzz in visitors) and 
24-hour emergency maintenance, this 
apartment building is ranked right up 
there with its larger counterparts. 

Guilford Manor is located one block 
from campus, across the street from the 
baseball field in the ritzy, mansion-filled 
neighborhood of Guilford. 

You have your choice of one or two- 
bedroom apartments and all the ameni- 
ties that come with it including deadbolt 
locks, wide-angle peepholes and exterior 
lighting. 

Fully furnished 
apartments seem to be 
the only option not of- 
fered at Guilford. One 
of the Manor's finest 
features is the air con- 
ditioning. 

Central air is hard to 
come by in Baltimore 
and if you are stay- 
ing in your apartment 
during the summer 
months of your one- 
year lease at Guilford 
then an indoor cooling 
system is a must. 

Dog and cat lovers 
be warned _ though, 
Guilford Manor has a 
zero-tolerance _ policy 
when it comes to pets. 

For those hoping to 
live in Guilford Manor 
you must first throw 
down $35 for the ap- 
plication fee. 
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The Carlyle Apartments 


The “Smart” Choice For Living In Baltimore 




















500 West University 
Parkway 
(410)467-9890 
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Lacrosse 








The Peabody 
Apartments 


"The best rental value in 
Charles Village for Hopkins 
students” 
Each 3 bedroom apartment 
has the following features: 
-Spacious living room with 
windows 
-Large bedrooms with 3 
windows each 
-Updated bath with see 
shower/tub in each unit For more eaanice contact Mani at 


-Eat-in kitchen with pantry reals 889- 1451 or email pulimood@ jhu. edu |) 


Guide. 


An exclusive look at the upcoming 
season of Johns Hopkins’s most 
popular sport. Coming March 1. 


Contact business@ 
Jhunewsletter.com 

















llomewood 
and Bradford 


Homewood: 3003 N. Charles St. 
Bradford: 3301 Saint Paul St. 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


Homewood, once widely considered 
the “King of the Dorms,” may have been 
dethroned by the new Charles Com- 
mons building, but it still has a lot go- 
ing for it. 

The upperclassman apartment build- 
ing has two glass elevators, whose occu- 
pants can be seen from street level. 

It’s also part of the Hopkins Square 
compound, which makes access to several 
popular destinations quick and easy. For 
example, Ruby Tuesday, Xando’s, Kinko’s/ 
FedEx and M&T Bank are all right next 

“door. 

And while Homewood doesn’t boast 
as many or as varied common spaces as 
some of the other buildings, like Charles 
Commons, there is a small workout room 
with treadmills and bikes and a study 
lounge in case your room is too confining 
or too comfortable to actually focus on 
those textbooks late at night. 

On the downside, Homewood rooms 
are expensive; much more so than many 
of the other dorms. 

But you can make up for some of that 
lost cash by ditching your meal plan for 
your kitchen. Each suite or room has its 
own kitchen with a stove, oven, sink and 
refrigerator. So if cooking is your thing, 
you might want to consider the option. 

One important thing to consider before 
deciding on Homewood, however, would 
be distance. If you. choose Homewood, 
you'll spend quite a bit of your time walk- 
ing back and forth from campus. Be- 
ing near Wolman, McCoy and Bradford 
makes it quicker to get onto campus and 
the streets you have to cross to get there 
don’t seem quite as dangerous. It may not 
seem like a major consideration, but when 
you're walking that distance each day in 
the snow and ice, you may be regretting 
your decision. 

As with the other university apartments 
and dormitories, the rooms are pre-wired 
for cable television and internet from the 
sometimes disappointingly slow ResNet 
service for additional monthly fees. 

The Bradford is very similar to Home- 
wood. It’s location is more convenient, 
with easy access to the Charles Com- 
mons amenities and the Homewood 
campus. Just like Homewood, the Brad- 
ford is wired for cable and Ethernet, has 
an eleven-month lease, and has similar 
room types, such as suites or efficiencies. 
Bradford also has two lounges as an extra 
amenity, which can be reserved for meet- 
ings or other events. 
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The Northway lobby offers a nice, classic style. 


The Northway 


3700 N. Charles St. 
(410) 235-3700 
Call for prices 


By HALEY TROVER 


If you want an apartment with ample 
storage space and large living and din- 
ing rooms, the Northway may be right 
for you. Rent ranges from $500-$1000 per 
month, but many apartments have dining 
rooms or living rooms that can be easily 
converted into a bedroom, which would 
lower your rent if you brought in an extra 
person. Heating bills in the winter can be 
very large, as you pay for a fraction of the 
total heating bill for the building depend- 
ing on the size of your apartment, regard- 
less of whether you use the heat. 

The building is located at the intersec- 
tion of University and Charles Streets on 
the “safe” side of campus. The building it- 
self is secure and both campus and Charles 
Village are within a reasonable walking 
distance. There are laundry machines in the 
basement, wireless internet service, and the 
maintenance crew is almost always around 
and usually more than happy to help with 
whatever problems you may have. 

Whether you come in as a single occu- 
pant or have three other people with you, 
the apartments vary in size and shape so 
you should be able to find one that fits your 


needs. Pets are allowed as long as you pay- 


a security deposit on them. There are also 
two parking garages with spots available 
for rent at $80 per month, but parking in 
the Northway’s parking lot in front of the 
building is free as long as you ask the land- 
lord for a parking tag. All in all, if you are 
willing to pay a little bit more than usual, 
the Northway is a good choice. 
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University West 


104 and 106 W. University Parkway 
(410) 467-2800 
$900-$1,450 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


For proximity to campus, you can’t beat 
the University West Apartments, known 
as UniWest. Its prime location, directly on 
the north side of campus across University 
Parkway, is one of UniWest’s main attrac- 
tions for students. Upward of three-quarters 
of the residents are Hopkins students, mak- 
ing it a generally college-friendly building. 

In addition to location, UniWest is 
a nicer-than-average apartment for the 
area. A well-maintained older building 
from the 1930s, it preserves its original 
charm in an up-to-date fashion through 
constant renovations. Small touches like 
hardwood floors and solid oak cabinets 
throughout the building reveal a consis- 
tent effort to maintain its original charm. 

UniWest consists of two buildings of- 
fering studios and one and two-bedroom 
apartments. Because the apartments were 
built into an existing building, each one 
has a unique floor plan including spa- 
cious dining and living rooms. These ex- 
tra spaces are often converted by students 
into additional bedrooms to help cover the 
somewhat pricey rent. Kitchens feature 
built-in microwaves and other energy-ef- 
ficient appliances, and all bathrooms have 
been refurbished over the last year. 

Newer renovations include air condi- 
tioning, new windows and garbage dis- 
posals in the kitchen sinks. Vacated apart- 
ments are always immediately repainted. 
Rent covers all utilities except gas and 
electricity. 
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The Halstead at Guilford has a lot going for it and is not nearly as expensive est 





Halstead at 
Guiliord 


3900 N. Charles St 
(410) 662-1006 
$875-$1.750 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


If the newly renovated units, classy 
view over the Roland Park/Guilford area 
and inclusive gas and water bills weren't 
enough to draw you to the apartments 
at the Halstead at Guilford (formerly the 
Cambridge), consider that the building also 
offers a movie theatre, billiard room, gym, 
spa and rooftop pool. And since these fa- 
cilities are sorely underused by other resi- 
dents, you pretty much have free reign. 

After five theft-ridden months spent 
living in a row house I’m still awed by 
this place. My apartment’s dishwasher, 
working heaters, unscuffed hardwood 
floors and lack of infestations (be it bug or 
mouse) have surely won me over. Other 
neat facilities include coin-operated wash- 
ers and dryers, cable-ready units, under- 
ground and above-ground parking, a po- 
lite and vigilant concierge personnel and 
perpetually sparkling common areas. 

Drawbacks? Even at a brisk pace (read: 
you overslept) it will take no less than 15 
minutes to walk to Hodson, 20 if there’s 
snow. The walls are thin and most of the 
building populated by really old people, 
which can make for fascinating conversa- 
tion but awful conditions under which to 
throw anything other than a cocktail hour 
involving appletinis and “The Night the 
Lights Went Out in Georgia” on loop (not 
to besmirch either of those things). 
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e Outstanding purchase value 
¢ For immediate delivery 

® Great price 

e Great location 

e Great amenities 

e Purchase incentives for you 
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Picking a roommate who wont drive you up the walls 


By MATTHEW E. MURRAY 


One of the finer joys in life at Hopkins 
is going through the process of selecting 
a roommate. Before the search begins, 
however, many people can easily become 
anxious and may even fret to the point 
of exhaustion over the issue. Typically, 
many questions surface as one ponders 
the prospects of choosing someone spe- 
cial with whom to share a whole year of 
tears, fears and moments of queer. 

For example, how will I pick one indi- 
vidual from my enormous group of cro- 
nies? How do | avoid hurting hundreds of 
peoples’ feelings when I don’t allow them 
the honor of seeing me sleep and the plea- 
sure of hearing me yell next year? What 
kind of person will I not eventually plot 
to murder while living together? All of 


these are delicate questions and require a 
rare precision to answer. 

First, figure out whether you want 
to live with a close friend or a complete 
stranger. There are positives and nega- 
tives to both. A friend may have a bunch 
of annoying habits — maybe sleeping in 
the nude or playing Bjérk at high volumes 
— that he or she won’t be persuaded to 
alter in the near future. Small problems 
could be easily magnified to the point 
where the relationship is forever shat- 
tered. But then again, living with your best 
bud could provide some fun, a feeling of 
comfort, and it might even foster your af- 
fable attitudes toward each other. Room- 
ing witha stranger presents many risks as 
it is always possible that a stranger could 
be part of an intricate terrorist network. 
However, terrorist or not, a stranger will 


introduce you to a new group of friends 
and will always have candy. 

Second, identify your sleeping habits. 
Are you a creature of the night or a pheas- 
ant of the morning? Nocturnal owls do 
not get along with diurnal birds (in fact 
most owls eat birds), so make sure that 
you and your roommate have similar 
hours of functioning. It might be hell on 
earth if your day begins at 11 a.m. while 
your roommate's alarm starts blaring by 
7 a.m. Last time I checked, decapitation is 
not legal in the state of Maryland. 

Finally, consider what things you and 
your would-be roommate have in com- 
mon. Are both of you drug-fueled party 
animals or reclusive, pale-faced lords of 
War Craft? Agreement on a guest pol- 
icy must be established before signing 
any papers because everyone ‘is entitled 


to some degree of privacy. What about 
cleanliness? Make certain the two of you 
use the same dictionary when it comes to 
defining the word “tidy” since not every- 
body embraces the smell of Pine-Sol and 
the sight of a spotless toilet. A pig-sty with 
pee-stains on the potty may be the key to 
your roommate’s heart. 

No matter whom you chose to live 
with, you'll have to be flexible, courteous 
and respectful of the other person. Com- 
munication is essential to keeping the 
fights to a minimum and the loving to a 
maximum. Set the ground rules early on 
so as to eliminate any potential points of 
contention you and your roommate may 
have. Most importantly, be open to new 
things and new experiences. Who knows, 
maybe one day you too will admit to 
watching One Tree Hill. 





Charles Commons claims top 
spot as best dorm on campus 


By KATLYN TORGERSON 


The positives of living in the Com- 
mons can seem endless. “Newness” 
aside, the Commons is all about conve- 
nience. Residents need only head down 
the elevator, out the turnstiles and down 
the hall to find a cafeteria, a fitness room, 
a community kitchen, meeting rooms, a 
banquet room, music rooms and more. 
Go out the door and residents are just a 
few steps from Barnes and Noble, Star- 
bucks and the JHMI shuttle stop. Out 
one door and across the street you'll find 
Charles Village; out the other you'll find 
campus. 

The rooms themselves are comfort- 
able and generally spacious. Each resi- 
dent has his or her own room as a part of 
a two or four-person suite. Four-person 
suites have a living space with a couch 
and dining table. All suites have kitch- 
enettes with a stove and fridge (full-size 
in four-person suites), but none have ov- 
ens. Residents also have common rooms 
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with couches, tables and televisions with 
cable. 

There were a few downsides for stu- 
dents living the Commons this year, but 
most of them were merely a result of a 
hurried construction job. Floods on the 
lobby level inconvenienced students, and 
the noisy fans that dried out the lobby out 
were obnoxious for days. 

Residents have also complained of a 
number of other odd incidents. At the 
beginning of the year, one resident re- 
ported turning down his air conditioner 
to 55 degrees and damaging it. As a re- 
sult, air-conditioning fluid leaked down 
through several floors. 

Another student claimed that water 
leaked through the ceiling as a result 
of someone leaving their sink running 
two floors above. While these may have 
been annoying circumstances, they had 
nothing to do with Charles Commons 
itself, but were merely the fault of negli- 
gent residents. 

Another consideration is the cost. It is 








more costly to live in the Commons than it 
is to live in McCoy or Wolman, but hous- 
ing itself costs less than in Homewood 
or the Bradford. Commons residents are 
required to purchase a meal plan, which 
can make living there rather more expen- 
sive than living in University apartments 
(since a dining dollar is more expensive 
than a real dollar). 
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Senior Josh Robinson plays pool in the Commons, which has become a central hub for ae 


Some residents have complained that 
their rooms are too small. One even went 
so far as to describe his room as a “closet.” 
Other rooms are very spacious and com- 
fortable. Since all bedrooms are singles, 
students who want the privacy of their 
own room while also living with their 


friends should be thrilled to live in the 
Commons, 
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Just scrapuv’ by: Hints on how to live large on the cheap 


py SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


Remember when your older brother 
was a “poor college student,” begging 
mom and dad for extra cash every time 
he came home? Well that’s you now. As 
a poor college student it’s important to 
manage your money carefully, especially 
if you're living off-campus, ie. “the real 
world.” 

In the real world people buy their own 
groceries and pay for stuff, like rent and 
utilities. To be an adult who doesn’t get 
evicted or have a negative balance in his 
bank account you'll have to learn to make 
your dollars go further. 

First off, keep a record of how much 
you're spending every month and try to 
adhere to that amount. The easiest ways 
to do this is to either keep all your re- 
ceipts and add them up at the end of the 
month or get a transaction register from 
your bank. If you find yourself over- 
spending on a regular basis this will 
help you figure out what expenses are to 
blame. 

Don't act like a big spender. You don’t 
have to go out to dinner every friday 
night and you don’t need the latest piece 
of crap that everyone finds cool. Try 
thowing a pot-luck dinner, this way ev- 
eryone only has to buy one thing but you 
get to eat a fabulous meal together. And, 
don’t forget, there’ll alway be leftovers to 
take home! 

When it comes to the holidays, you 
don’t have to be a hero. Either play se- 
cret santa with a large group of friends 
or agree to a price cap for presents. Go 
in on presents for the family with your 
siblings, no one’s expecting you to spend 
tons of money when you're a college stu- 
dent. 

On those party nights don’t waste 
all your money on drinks from the bar. 
Throw a pre-game party and have every 
one bring something, then by the time 
you get to the bar you'll only need a beer 
or two. 

When it gets to be that time of year 
when you're itching for some new threads, 
consider checking out vintage stores. 
Hampden has tons of great second-hand 
clothing and even furniture stores where 
you can find great retro clothes for a lot 
less than at the mall. 

Next, try to implement green strate- 
gies into your daily life. Not only will 
you be saving money, you'll be reducing 
fossil fuel emissions, which in turn helps 
prevent global warming from getting any 
worse. 

Clear your conscious and save some 
money by following these tips: 


Use compact florescent light bulbs. 
They use at least 2/3 less energy than 
standard incandescent bulbs to provide 


the same amount of light, and last up 
to 10 times longer. They also generate 
70 percent less heat, which is safer, es- 


pecially in lights you leave on for a long 
time. 


Lower your thermostat. 

Turning the temperature down just 
two degrees in the winter and up two in 
the summer can save you $98 and 2000 
Ibs. of carbon a year. 


Unplug electronics when not in use. 
You can save $256 and over 1,000 lbs of 
carbon a year by doing so. Even when you 


turn off devices they still use electricity 
as long as they’re plugged in. Try getting 
a power strip and 





Insulate your home. 


Keep your heat to yourself and re- 
duce your energy 





simply unplugging 
that when you go to 
bed each night. Re- 
member, you don’t 
really need to be on 
AIM when you're 


asleep. ties. 





Fill the dishwash- 
er 


you'll save $40 and 100 lbs of carbon a year. 


In the real world people buy 
their own groceries and pay 
for stuff, like rent and utili- 


bill by $245 a year, 
which also lowers 
your carbon out- 
put by 2,000 Ibs. 
Caulk and weather 
strip windows and 


doorways. Can 
you say caulking 
party? 


For more tips on saving energy and 


Only run it when it’s completely fulland money check out http://www.stopglobal- 
warming.com. 











It’s possible to decorate a room on a budget 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


So now that you've finally got your own 
domain, chances are that you're looking at 
the white cinderblock walls and deciding 
that something needs to be done to trans- 
form a room that currently looks like the 
set of One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest into 
a place that’s your very own. 

Then you look at your wallet and see... 
very little. But there’s no need to fret — it 
is possible to use what little money you 
have to make your room the epitome of 
style. 

The first step is seeing what you can get 
second-hand. Talk to your parents, rela- 
tives or friends and see what they aren't 
using anymore. Chances are that you can 
find living room or bedroom furniture 
that someone is willing to let you have 
cheaply. And if that fails, you can always 
visit the big three — Wal-Mart, Ikea and 
Target — for cheap deals on serviceable 
furniture. 

If a cohesive look if what you're aiming 
for, these three stores also typically have 
themed “college” items, for instance, an 
entire bedroom set in the same green, blue 
and white polka dot print. Keep in mind 
that while this seems like a good idea, it’s 
probably not best to have everything in 
one pattern. The best student — decorat- 
ed apartments are those that have a little 
bit from everywhere and really reflect an 
individual sense of style. 

But, short of becoming an interior-dé- 
cor specialist, how can one afford to in- 
fuse a dorm or apartment with personali- 
ty? The trick is to pay attention to the little 
details and start filling up those blank 
walls. One of the easiest ways to jazz up 
a room is to put up posters. Pay attention 
to when there are poster sales on campus 
(they tend to be cheaper), but if you're not 
into being one of thousands of college stu- 
dents with an Animal House poster above 
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It’s easy to decorate your room on a shoestring budget if you know where to shop and what to buy. 


your bed, you should take the time to look 
for more inspired choices at art-museum 
shops, music stores and the like. 

The next key step to decorating on the 
cheap is opening up your room. Typi- 
cally, student’s rooms tend to be dark and 
cramped — eliminate that, and you'll be 
surprised the difference it makes. Add 
curtains to windows to draw attention to 
the light once you open your blinds (ig- 
nore the crappy view). 

If you're feeling particularly crafty, 
some colorful fabric also does the trick. 
Follow up a foray into window-dress- 
ing with some carefully-placed mirrors, 
which not only allow you to gaze nar- 
cissistically at yourself but enhance the 
light and creates an illusion of spacious- 
ness. 

Never underestimate the power of 
floor lamps, particularly those that look 
like Medusa with adjustable heads. They 


tend to be colorful — and for decorating, 
the more color the better. Lighter colors 
open up a room, but again, go with your 
preferences. 

Decorating a student room on a budget 
can seem daunting, but it isn’t so bad n 
reality. Once you get started, it becomes 
easier to think of ways to cut down on 
costs while still making your pad look 
phenomenal. Take tips from friends and 
neighbors by talking about how they dec- 
orated. 

If you have a roommate, make decorat- 
ing into a bonding experience by doing it 
together. Look for inspiration in decorat- 
ing stores, magazines and in other peo- 
ple’s rooms. Chances are if you see some- 
thing you like that’s too costly, you could 
either make it yourself or find something 
similar that is less expensive. 

Or, you can always live. vicariously 
through a few episodes of MTV Cribs. 
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How to throw a party like the adult you are 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


Congratulations! You have 
your own apartment now. You're 
a big boy or girl. Just look at you, 
with a freezer full of frozen din- 
ners, a kitchen full of mice and a 
heart full of dreams. You’ve made 
it. No more parents, no more 
RAs. All aboard the hedonistic 
pleasure train, big guy. You've 
earned it. 

But wait. What’s going on? 
Where is this train going? All the 
sudden, it’s stopping for bills and 
burnt-out light bulbs, clogged toi- 
lets and trips to the grocery store, 
and then you figure it out. It was 
a bait-and-switch. This train is 
heading at blistering speed to- 
ward Grownupsville, a horrify- 
ing place filled with unseen evils 
like responsibility and ear hair 
and credit card offers with a low, 
low introductory APR. Yes, it’s 
hell, but it’s too late to turn back 
now. All the keg stands in the 
world won’t make you belong 
in that frat basement anymore. 
You're just that weird guy with- 
out any real friends and everyone 
is wondering what you're still doing there 
and how old you are. 

Now relax. Sure, you're becoming a 
grown-up, but look on the bright side: 
You have your own apartment, and it’s 
the best place to celebrate the freedom 
of your new life with the recklessness 
of your old. I’m talking about having a 
party. And being on the verge of adult- 
hood is the perfect time to learn how to 
do it right. 


Guests 

Hundreds of sweaty freshmen licking 
each other in a darkened basement to a 
techno soundtrack do not a party make. 
Know your place and keep the guest list 
manageable. You should know roughly 
how many people you can accommodate 
and you should time your announcement 
and the avenues of your publicity accord- 
ingly. Use the Facebook invite with care, 
because Mini-Feed is a powerful tool. 
Once a few people know, a lot of people 
will know. But by the same token, a par- 
ty isn’t a party unless you see faces you 
don’t know. Encourage friends to bring 
friends. If there are only one or two de- 
grees of separation between everyone in 
attendance, everyone gets to meet new 
people and they'll all have something to 


talk about. At that point you're already a 
rock star. 


Pre-planning 

Make sure to block off anything that 
can possibly be broken if you're going to 
have a bunch of drunk people falling all 











men * 





over themselves in your apartment. Also, 
consider rearranging furniture to create 
as much open space as possible. People 
will congregate in the most asinine places 
if you don’t draw them to exactly where 
you want the party to take place. In my 
apartment, I know that if I don’t move my 
couch, people will block off the little cor- 
ridor between the couch and the kitchen 
counter and no one will hang out in the 
big living room where I want them. Open 
space means everyone has equal access 
to everyone else and won't have to worry 
about being walled off from someone who 
is potentially more fun. 


Ambiance 

Unless you're a glow-stick-wielding 
douche bag, or you're horribly disfigured 
and the owner of a sharp, piercing voice, 
it’s better to leave the lights on and the 
music at a sensible volume. If noise and 
neighbors are something you're worried 
about, you should know that louder music 
equals louder conversations to compen- 
sate. Besides, grown-up parties are not for 
binge drinking and throwing up in some- 
one else’s seedy bathroom. They're for 
enjoying time with friends and meeting 
new people before retiring to throw up 
in your own seedy bathroom. Having the 
lights on means conversation, whereas 
darkness means drunken groping. 

Also on the topic of music: Choose 
something you like (hey, it’s your party), 
but avoid what you know would alienate 
your guests. I have to avoid the tempta- 
tion to play Canadian death metal, and so 
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Now that you have your own place free from nagging parents, what better way to use it than to throw a party? 


should you. 


Alcohol 

Freshmen, seniors and everything in 
between: College kids sure like drink- 
ing (but it’s only legal if you're 21, so to be 
more inclusive you should offer hard, illic- 
it drugs and/or cockfights that are equally 
illegal to everyone). Provide a variety of 
beer, liquor and mixers along with plenty 
of plastic cups. Also provide space for so- 
cial drinking games, if possible. A Beirut 
table is great if you have it. Even better is 
an area where people can sit in a big, inclu- 
sive circle and play one of any number of 
games involving a big, inclusive circle. 

But charging at the door is uncouth and 
uninviting. That's for swindling freshmen 
who don’t know any better, and you're 
too old for that now. A good party is an 
investment in your own good time and 
that of everyone around you. But it’s okay 
to try and recoup some of the expenses, 
since it can get pricey and people usually 
won't mind helping out if they’re already 
having a good time. After everyone's been 
drinking, feel free to walk around witha 
“voluntary” donation box and act really 
poor and pathetic. This tactic especially 
works if you have breasts. 

There, you've done it. You’ve hosted 
a successful party — now for your next 
grown-up challenge of cleaning up the 
cups of foul-smelling brown liquid the 
next morning. Or you can pay for a maid 
service. I found one that takes credit cards, 
cards like the one I just got with the low, 
low introductory APR. 
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Learn how to 
sel totally lucky 
with parking 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


So, young automobile owner, you have 
decided to bring a car to Hopkins. You are 
now faced with the task of finding park- 
ing. While this can be incredibly annoy- 
ing, fear not for here are several tips and 
other tidbits to keep in mind when seek- 
ing out parking spaces. 

First off, let’s discuss how to avoid what 
every driver dreads: parking tickets. Bal- 
timore does a pretty good job at dishing 
these out when applicable, so the most ob- 
vious thing to do is follow the rules post- 
ed on street signs and on parking meters. 
The most common spots around Charles 
Village are either available without a per- 
mit for two hours, or are metered. 

If you know there is a possibility that 
you will not get back in time to move your 
car prior to your time running out, then it’s 
best to park at a meter. A parking ticket ata 
meter costs $23, but it'll cost you $42 if you 
overstay at a two-hour residential spot. 

Even worse is getting your car towed. 
The most notorious area for this is along 
the right side of North Charles Street, par- 
ticularly in the spaces where you can not 
park from 4 to 6:30 p.m. As soon as 4 p.m. 
hits, tow trucks race up North Charles to 
snatch away illegally parked cars. 

For long-term parking, your best bet is 
to get either a residential permit or a spot 
at your own building. Many off-campus 
apartment buildings including the Mary- 
lander, the Broadview and Uni One have 
parking garages. The prices range by a 
large amount depending on the building, 
and reserved spaces generally require a 
monthly payment. 

A residential permit lasts a whole year 
and can be considerably cheaper. If you 
live toward the north side of campus, 
somewhere near Canterbury, then most 
likely you will want a residential permit 
for Area 21. Within Charles Village you'll 
want a permit for Area 12. This will allow 
you to park as long as you want in many 
two-hour spots. 

Proof of residence, such as an electric 
bill, is required in order to obtain a resi- 
dential permit. Braving the lines at the lo- 
cal DMV, unfortunately, is also required. 

Other students never bother to apply for 
either, and there are enough spots so that 
you can get by without a reserved park- 
ing space or permit. Most free spaces are 

on the left side of North Charles Street or 
along the right side of University Parkway 
near the lacrosse fields. It isn’t that hard to 
find parking; all you need to do is keep a 
good eye out and follow posted rules. 























Need information about Off-Campus Housing? 


Stop by the Off-Campus Housing Office in Wolman 102 or come to 
one of the Information Booths this month! 


February 7th - 12:30pm to 2:00pm in the Wolman Lobby 






: Ly: February 21st - 5:30pm to 7:00pm on the Charles Commons Bridge 


= 


For general information please visit the Off-Campus Housing Website at jhu.edu/hds 


Come to the Glass Pavilion, meet area landlords 
& get information about living off-campus next year! 









Oh! And register to win some cool stuff! 





